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Pilgrimage from priest to citizen 


PEOPLE’S PADRE. By Emmett Mc- 
Loughlin. Boston: Beacon Press. $3.95 


Most people are aware of the fact that 
Protestant ministers are constantly leaving 
the ministry and entering other occupations. 
It is not so commonly known that the same 
thing happens with Catholic priests. This 
book is by a man who, of his own accord 
and against the greatest pressures, left the 
priesthood, and now holds an honored place 
in the civil life of his community, Phoenix, 
Arizona. His is a remarkable story. It is 
remarkable by virtue of its own intrinsic 
quality. It is remarkable also because it is 
unique. This reviewer knows of no other 
such account. 

Ordinarily, when a man leaves the priest- 
hood, the change is made as silently as the 
moon crosses the heavens at night. Some 
have published cheap and sometimes scur- 
rilous accounts of what they have done, but 
these are the few. Most of the stories are 
simply never told anywhere. Because of this 
background, questions of propriety and good 
taste at once arise. Let the prospective 
reader be reassured. This is the simple, 
straightforward, honest account of a great 
change in the life of a man. It is free from 
any bitterness. It contains no rancor or 
malice. 


‘Remarkably dispassionate’ 


The writing gives every evidence of a 
true inner authenticity. The author is criti- 
cal of the things in the Roman Catholic 
Church which caused him to leave it, but 
in every instance he gives his reasons. They 
are not emotional, as one might expect. 
They are rational. It was the accumulation 
of things in the church of which he did not 
approve that drove him out and he tells 
what they are. Emmett McLoughlin does 
not condemn the church which nurtured his 
own religious life. On the contrary, he fre- 
quently pays tribute to the genuineness of 
religious qualities which are to be found 
within it, wholly apart from the materialism 
to which he so strongly objects. His account 
is factual, and it is remarkably dispassion- 
ate. 

People’s Padre is the story of a religious 
pilgrimage. It is a pilgrimage of quite a 
different sort than that which it is the cus- 
tom of publishers to bring out at the present 
time. Far from being the usual account of 
retreat from the difficulties and complexities 
of modern life, this is the story of a man 
who broke down the mental and spiritual 
isolation in which he found himself in order 
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Emmett McLoughlin 


to apply the noble qualities of the religion 
in which he was reared to the life and the 
world in which he found himself living. His 
struggle to free himself from his own 
spiritual solipsism and the self-containment 
of the religious system of which he was a 
part, is gripping. The depiction of the stages 
by which he made his way from the spiritual 
security of the monastery to the spiritual 
struggle of everyday life in an American 
city, coupled with the winning of an intel- 
lectual freedom, the very existence of which 
he did not suspect, is a thrilling tale. 

I believe that this book has a vital mes- 
sage for all religious men and women, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. The author 
deals in terms of his own first hand ex- 
perience with a fundamental problem, 
namely, the conflict between the ideals 
which a church professes and the practical 
compromises it has to make to get along 
in a real world. It deals with the conflict 
between individual liberty and the exigen- 
cies of organization in the church, which 
is but another aspect of this central prob- 
lem. 


A question of propriety 


Because the departure of priests from the 
priesthood has heretofore been a matter that 
was not talked about publicly, some people 
may feel that People’s Padre should not 
have been published. Most people will, I 
think, welcome it. No fair-minded person 
will feel there is any less propriety in telling 
the story of a man’s progression out of the 
priesthood than there is in the story of a 
man’s progression out of the ministry. I 


use “progression”. here, not as a value 
judgment, but as a descriptive phrase. 

We here in America are in the process 
of learning how to get along with each 
other, religiously and in every other way, 
in order that our country may continue to 
grow strong and homogeneous. To accom- 
plish this we need to know and to under- 
stand one another better. Protestants need 


~ to know more about Roman Catholics; 


Roman Catholics need to know more about 
Protestants. This book will be very enlight- 
ening to both. It will help the Protestant to 
understand both the greatness and the 
weakness of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It will help Roman Catholics to understand 
why Protestants are Protestant. If Protes- 
tants and Catholics can come to understand 
the strength as well as the weakness of the 
other, we shall learn how to get on with 
one another better than we now do. Emmett 
McLoughlin’s straightforward, sincere ac- 
count of his own inner experience and of 
his battle for the people in the community 
where he lived, should do much toward 
achieving this end. 

DUNCAN HOWLETT 


Are you defenseless 
before plausible statistics? 


HOW TO LIE WITH STATISTICS. 
By Darrell Huff. Pictures by Irving. 
Geis. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 
$2.95. 


This book is a lot of fun, and as you 
laugh you'll learn new ways not to be de- 
ceived. “The crooks already know these 
tricks; honest men must learn them in self- 
defense.” 

Let us make the relatively safe assump- 
tion that you are not a statistician. Let us 
also make the even safer assumption that 
you, like most of your fellow Americans, 
are vastly impressed by a nice solid-looking 
table or chart or even percentage. This book 
is an easy way to learn enough so that you 
will not be defenseless before the next 


‘plausible statistic you see. 


The cartoons by Geis fit in beautifully 
with the running patter of choice examples 
by Huff. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 


THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


Above all else, peace is caused by the 
attainment of spiritual and emotional ma- 
turity. The mark of authentic greatness in 
a person or in a nation is not the possession 
of vast power and wealth, but the presence 
of high purposes and profound integrity. We 
are greatest not when we strike a self- 
righteous attitude and threaten the direst 
consequences upon those who do not accept 
it, but when, as one of the family of nations, 
we doggedly go on with efforts to reach 
agreement and understanding. 

- HARRY MESERVE 


Can you identify propaganda? 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND PROPA- 
GANDA. By Alfred McClung Lee. 
New York: Rinehart. $4. 


In this highly complex and anxious world, 
concerned persons could address themselves 
to few subjects as important as propaganda. 
Everyone is aware that intense pressures are 
at work upon his mind to persuade him to 
buy a certain kind of soap, a certain kind of 
car, a certain kind of economic or political, 
or religious ideology. Those who seek money, 
power, or the advancement of a cause, must 
win friends and influence people if they are 
to succeed. Dr. Lee, professor of sociology 
at Brooklyn College, president of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, and an 
authority on opinion, attempts to show us 
how we can more readily identify special in- 
terest propaganda. 


The main criticisms of How to Under- 
‘ stand Propaganda are related less to subject 
matter than to editorial organization. The 
author says he has written a popular study 
of propaganda—but for the popular non- 
student market, the “key questions,” the 
omnipresent footnotes at the end of each 
chapter, the frequent subheads, impede 
rather than aid understanding. The pace is 
slow, especially in the early chapters and 
interpretative sections, and one wishes for 
somewhat tighter organization. Dr. Lee is 
not impartial—his is the voice of a social 
and political liberal. But one is loath to 
criticize this kind of bias. 

He rightly points out that the good as well 
as the evil indulge in propaganda. Our war 
propaganda agencies were called “Informa- 
tion” agencies; the other countries’ “enemy 
propaganda.” Both attempted to use symbols 
to influence people. Yet the U. S. agency 
was headed by Elmer Davis, a trained, 
respected news reporter; the Nazi program 
by Goebbels, a sensational liar. So there is 
a difference. And the difference is 
portant. 

«Dr. Lee tells interesting stories of “lob- 
bies” and their campaigns, including the 
A.M.A. which “crusaded” against national 
health insurance; the N.A.M., through which 
the “Brass Hats” channeled propaganda 
against liberal social legislation during the 
New Deal; and the alliance—not yet com- 
pletely dissolved—between some educators 
and public utility interests. He discusses the 
rise of the public relations expert, one of 
the foremost of whom, Edward Bernays, al- 
leges that experts can “engineer consent.” 
Dr. Lee questions the reality of this social 
manipulation and suggests that authorities 
actually operate within the limits of given 


im- 


conditions. If a product or an idea is worth 
supporting, the experts have something to 
work with; if it is wéak, sooner or later the 
people will’ know. The cynicism of many 
promoters, lobbyists, and publicists some- 
times disguises a contempt for the people 
but contempt has a way of revealing itself. 
People ride the bandwagon and conform to 
ideas they are persuaded are right, but they 
hate being taken for suckers. 


How many organizations with money or 
influence at stake have the courage to rely 
on the facts in their appeal to the public? In 
a democracy, it is possible that the “en- 
gineering of consent” cannot be accom- 
plished at all for any length of time—ex- 
cept by the truth itself. And truth needs no 
magic purveyors to dispense its formulas. 

pew 


Search for morality 


MORAL PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 
Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $7.50. 


These thirty-five essays from thirty-four 
experts approximate an encyclopedia of 
world-opinion on moral issues today. In 
giving an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, “Are there universally applicable ethi- 
cal principles?” the seven hundred pages coy- 
ered all the questions the reviewer could 
propose except one. It is probably ungra- 
cious to expect a book on universal moral 
principles to deal with American politics. 
But George A. Graham’s “Morality in 
American Politics” is a helpful supplement. 

Experts on world cultures and religions, 
anthropology, the various fields of philoso- 
phy and psychology, education, international 
relations (as well as world government) and 


_ science have contributed to editor Anshen’s 


effort toward an understanding of the moral 
crisis of our day. There is nothing provin- 
cial about this volume: Jacques Maritain 
and Erich Fromm are here; W. P. Mon- 
tague and Nikhilananda; Paul Tillich and 
Ralph Linton; Liston Pope and Schweitzer. 

The book is indispensable as a reference 
volume. And at least half of the essays have 
an enduring literary value. The reviewer 
would like every Unitarian to read Jaeger’s 
“The Moral Value of the Contemplative 
Life.” And ponder such judgments as one by 
Paul Weiss: “It is a good religion if its re- 
wards always and only follow on the per- 
formance of ethical acts. No such religion 
exists yet.” 


ROBERT S. HOAGLAND 
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THE BOOKSHELF: is 


A Justice looks at Malaya 


Whichever you may read first—Dr. A. 
Powell Davies’s THE URGE TO PER- 
SECUTE (Beacon Press; Bookshelf, 
March, °54) or Dr. Roland Bainton’s 
HUNTED HERETIC (Beacon Press) 
you'll have the uneasy feeling that “the 
urge to persecute” is a continuing human 
trait, shared in all ages by minds taught 
to believe that there is but one Truth, 
and that they possess it. 


The difficulty for Michael Servetus 
(the “hunted heretic’) arose from the 
fact that he “could not agree altogether 
with anybody,” says Dr. Bainton. The 
author quotes Servetus: “All seem to me 
to have a part of truth and a part of error 
and each espies the error of others and 
fails to see his own. May God in His 
mercy enable us without obstinacy to per- 
ceive our errors. It would be easy to judge 
if it were permitted to all to speak in 
peace in the Church that all might vie in 
prophesying and that those who are first 
inspired, as Paul says, might listen in 
silence to those who next speak, when 
anything is revealed to them... .” 


We marvel that so much passion de- 
veloped over what seem to us to be 
trivialities of theological differences; 
that Calvin, himself a heretic, could not 
stand the heresies of another any better 
than could the Roman Church with its 
Inquisition. Wherever he might go, Sery- 
etus was doomed to be burnt at the 
stake. Had his “heresies” been merely 
political, he might have lived a normal 
span; it has been left for us to formu- 
late political orthodoxies to which all 
minds must conform or face up to the 
modern type of persecution by fanatical 
authoritarians. 

The lay reader may want to skim over 
Dr. Bainton’s analysis of the theological 
thought of Servetus; however, you'll find 
other parts of the book, descriptive of 
the times and wanderings of Servetus, 
vivid, fascinating, enlightening. 

Those three adjectives are descriptive 
of each of the books U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas has 
written on his experiences of travel in 
Asia. His visits to foreign lands are so 
thoroughly planned, “researched” and 
carried out that we have confidence that 
we are reading the findings and opinions 
of one who is really worthy to be con- 
sidered an expert on Asian affairs. 

This is as true of NORTH FROM 
MALAYA (Doubleday) as it is of the 
author’s two previous reports of travels 
from India to Tibet, Pakistan to Afgan- 
istan (BEYOND THE HIGH HIMA- 
LAYAS; Bookshelf, April 53) and his 
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tour of the Middle East (STRANGE 
LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE; 
Bookshelf Feb. ’52). Country by coun- 
try, the reader learns of the pressing 
national problems and what is being 
done, or isn’t being done, or should have 
been done, to improve the conditions 
of the people and thus “meet the chal- 
lenge of Communism.” 

A problem in Malaya is that of the 
melting pot—would you have thought of 
that?—and the fact that citizenship has 
been denied to the Chinese who are a 
leading factor in the economic develop- 
ment of the country. “Certainly Malaya 
will have her independence, That is de- 
sired not only by the Malays, the Chi- 
nese, and the Indians (in Malaya), but 
by most of the British as well. The time 
when that can be achieved will depend 
on the efficiency of the melting pot.” 

Justice Douglas compares the idea of 
the melting pot in Malaya with our suc- 
cess in welding together in this country 
“many tongues, many races, many reli- 
gions into one united nation.” “There 


By 
A. Powell Davies 


The Urge 


to Persecute 


have been two main reasons for our 
success. First, each person had a stake 
in the country . . . political rights have 
not been reserved for a select few but 
have been enjoyed by all the people. 
Second, we have had a public school 
system. The public school has, been our 
real melting pot. There one language, 
one history, one culture were taught. 


- The teacher ignored racial prejudices 


and enlisted students of different colors, 
different faiths, different. races in one 
cause. The teachers of our public school 
system have indeed been the real evangel- 
ists of Americanism.” 

The British High Commissioner, Gen- 
eral Sir Gerald Templer, is just the right 
person to accomplish what must be ac- 
complished in Malaya, according to Jus- 
tice Douglas. He sees the needs and has 
set about with vigor to make the ne- 
cessary reforms, both political and edu- 
cational. Whereas for these many years 
such schools as exist have been “verna- 
cular schools” where each race teaches 
its own language, history and culture, 
those who are carrying out the needed 
reforms see that “the salvation of Ma- 
laya must be found in the public school 
system. . . . All students must be taught 
one language. There must be taught 
pride in their communities, pride in their 
states, pride in this nation. If all the 
children attend multi-racial schools, we 


W HILE we win the fight against Communism, 
are we losing the fight against Bullyism? Have 
we forgotten what the great Americans have said in 
every generation—that when we are false to the Amer- 
ican faith of courage, when we fail to live by our own 
American ideals, we gradually lose our liberties and 
become the slaves of tyrants? Here in this book is one 
more voice of thunder in the tradition of Jefferson 
and Paine and Horace Mann from a man who has 


fought Communism and McCarthyism every step of 
the way and who rejects fear completely. 


At all booksellers 


THE BEACON PRESS, Beacon Hill, Boston 


$2.75 


can weld one nation out of these dif- 
ferent races.” 

Prophetically, Justice Douglas devotes 
considerable space to the reforms in the 
Philippines brought about under the di- 
rection of “honest Ramon Magsaysay,” 
now President. As elsewhere, land re- 
form is a pressing problem; Magsaysay 
actually did something about it: “The 
one question that keeps pounding in his 
head—the question that pounds in the 
head of many a Filipino liberal—goes 
to the very heart of Philippine policy: 
‘How long can we keep killing Huks for 
the benefit of the landlords and _ the 
Chinese moneylenders?’ There is 
the ability and promise among the 
Filipinos to solve the crucial land prob- 
lem the democratic way. One of the most 
powerful influences is the quiet, soft 
voice of a lady. She is Mrs. Asuncion 
Perez, Commissioner of Social Welfare. 
In my view one of the [three] great 
women of this century.” 

Another bright spot is Burma. If you 
fail to read this story, you will have 
missed one of the most hopeful bits of 
literature in print today; an excellent 
antidote to the dismal tale of the situa- 
tion in Vietnam (Indo-China). My in- 
terpretation of his thought about that 
country is that if the French had left at 
the end of the war, as the British left 
India and Burma, the Vietnamese could 
have handled the Communist problem 
which was at that time not a Commu- 
nist problem. Natives who had fought to 
get rid of the Japanese turned against 
the French rulers who insisted upon tak- 
ing over again. “The so-called practical 
politicians may say [that the course sug- 
gested relative to Vietnam] is daydream- 
ing, that America must always stand fast 
to her allies, that the world of affairs is 
a hardheaded world where expediency 
must rule. But as Jesus, Gandhi, and 
other great souls have shown, there is 
no more powerful voice in the world 
than the voice of conscience. . . . There 
are no more potent ideas, at work in all 
the world than America’s standards of 
freedom, justice, and equality. .. . There 
is no other way for America to maintain 
her moral leadership than to be faithful 
abroad as well as at home to her prin- 
ciples. . . . If America had crossed the 
Pacific tendering support for Asjia’s in- 
dependence movements, America’s pres- 
_tige would now be high. ... We would 
be writing exciting history and making 
friendly alliances that would last through 
the years.” 4 

Part of the above quotation is taken 
from the “Summary” which is an im- 
portant chapter in this book. I commend 
it to you—and to those in Government 
who are seemingly looking around for 
“experts” on Asia and the peoples of 
Asia, while somehow completely over- 
looking the one real expert, right at their 
elbow. LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Ancient dilemma 


in a modern setting 


GOOD AND EVIL. By Martin Buber. 
N. Y.: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


Mrs. Brown, a good, church-going Bap- 
tist, stares at the crushed young body in the 
street: her daughter Mary, run down by a 
car. She sobs, “But why did God do this to 
me?” 


Mr. Jones, wealthy, socially prominent, but 
rapacious and immoral, supports generously 
the Park Hill Presbyterian Church. To his 
friends and his minister, Mr. Jones is known 
as a good man. 


Two common attitudes toward evil. Is 
there any way for us to know what is good 
and what is evil? This problem, as old as 
man, probably received its classic expres- 
sion in the psalms and myths of the Old 
Testament. Martin Buber in this book draws 
out of the answer of the Hebrew commu- 
nity of old, meanings for our modern day 
society. 

Once we could rely upon authority to 
determine for us what was good and what 
was evil, but now prophets and princes, 
creed-makers and reformers themselves have 
become confused in our complex modern 
society with such things as “necessity,” 
greater and lesser evil, etc. We ate of the 
Tree of Knowledge and so we have come to 
see everything in blacks and whites: this is 
good, that is bad. Such a moral code of op- 
posites might be adequate in a simpler so- 
ciety: then the creed-makers and reformers 
might turn black into white. But, very much 
despite God, man has long since begun to 
feed from the Tree of Eternal Life. Prog- 
ress in learning and science has built a 
complex, uncertain world; life is lengthened, 
as it were, and we have a catalytic speed- 
ing up of man’s ability to suffer with his 
“moral knowledge” . . . longer and deeper. 

In our time, just as in the time of the 
author of Psalm 14, our world is eaten up 
and oppressed with evil and with moral 
opposites. Is there any hope left? There was 
in those days the “proven generation” of 
Israel as opposed to the rest. And today in 
the same way there is the distinction be- 
tween 1) Those who hunger for truth and 
the higher life and 2) Those who are con- 
tent to be swept along with the tides, never 
lifting their eyes above the murky waters. 
Today God’s “Jews” are the “hungry.” 

God for these people is not, as for Mrs. 
Brown, a loving father watching over his 
children, stretching down his arms to them 
in time of need ... or, as for Mr. Jones, a 
terrible power which one placates or 
squares with. In fact the hands of the God- 
seeker must be upward and outward, to 
find God, to attune to the world heart. No 
longer can we say “Thou art with me,” but 
with the writer of Psalm 73, “I am con- 
tinually with thee.” 

ARNOLD THAW 


He gave up his 
Church to find 
God in the slums 


alee is the story of one of the 
most heroic figures in contem- 
porary America. Humanitarian, 
foe of intolerance, Catholic priest for 
fourteen years, this lonely crusader 


gave up his Church to serve God in 
the slums. 


As a Franciscan priest, Emmett Mc- 
Loughlin went to Phoenix, Arizona, to 
work in the country’s worst slum area. 
Here he founded Arizona’s first ma- 
ternity clinic. He fought for housing 
projects, special help for Negroes and 
Latin Americans. In 1943 he founded 
St. Monica’s Hospital— “the first 
American Hospital with a definite in- 
terracial policy.” His work was praised 
in journals from the Catholic Tran- 
script to the Saturday Evening Post. 


Then: his religious superiors charged 
him with neglect of his spiritual duties 
and ordered him to leave Phoenix. 
Instead, in 1948, he left the Church. 
Today, still superintendent of the 
Memorial Hospital, and Secretary of 
the Arizona Board of Health, he con- 
tinues to fight for what he ‘believes to 
be right—as ordinary citizen Emmett 
McLoughlin. 


Here is the dramatic story of his spirit- 
ual pilgrimage from priest to citizen. 
It is called by Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam ‘an invaluable contribution 

.. The transparent honesty of it is 
persuasive . . . The public needs his 
revelations.” 


$3.95 at all 
bookstores 
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OPEN FORUM 


Roy answers critic— ‘more realistic’ attitude 


needed to supplement passion for peace 


To Register rcaders: 

The Christian Register for March, 1954, 
carried a letter from Dr. Jerome Davis in 
which he charges that this writer is guilty 
of employing “innuendo, distortion, charac- 
ter assassination, and guilt by association.” 
Mr. Davis sought to document his accusa- 
tion by reference to the brief treatment of 
his past and present political activities in 
Apostles of Discord. 

At the outset, those who have not read 
the section devoted to Mr. Davis (pp. 280- 
283) may be interested in knowing exactly 
what is stated in the book. He is not ac- 
cused of being a “communist,” a “pro-com- 
munist,” or even of echoing the “communist 
line.” In fact, mention is made deliberately 
of some of the matters on which Mr. Davis 
has taken issue with Kremlin admirers in 
America. The thesis of Apostles of Discord 
is summed up as follows: “Many observers 
believe that Davis is a sincere, idealistic 
Quaker who is unselfishly devoting his life 
to the cause of peace. Unfortunately he has 
become—perhaps unwittingly—a powerful 
ally of the pro-communist elements in the 
churches.” This remains my contention. 

Let us glance briefly at the two points on 
which Mr. Davis bases his strong protest in 
his March letter. 

1) Mr. Davis condemns the statement 
that his book, Behind Soviet Power (1946), 
is “considered by many to be a glorification 
of Russian communism.” This statement is 
obviously true; many believed then (as they 
do now) that Behind Soviet Power is a 
glorification of Soviet society. The veracity 

- of this assertion is not altered by the fact 

that the book was endorsed by numerous 
political and religious leaders and sent to 
Methodist ministers across the country by 
officials in that denomination. 

Mr. Davis neglects to point out, however, 
that his activities are not judged in Apostles 
of Discord by reference to this 1946 volume. 
Indeed, the reader will recall “that many 
leading churchmen of the post-war period 
sincerely believed that friendship with the 
Soviet Union might be possible.” “Many of 
them, who have no sympathy for commu- 
nism,” the book continues, “still express their 
hope that such reconciliation might be 
achieved. Such proponents of friendship may 
prove mistaken; but they should never be 
lumped together with blind apologists for 
the Kremlin.” 

Behind Soviet Power is not the issue; I 
mention it because the circulation of the 
book by responsible churchmen (discussed 


n 


in greater detail in Apostles of Discord) has 
been seized upon by irresponsible vigilantes 
to discredit Bishop Oxnam and _ others. 
Many Americans of goodwill then cherished 
the same hopes for amity between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. that appar- 
ently motivated Jerome Davis. But, in 
evaluating the role of Mr. Davis in the cur- 
rent religious picture, the volume entitled 
Peace, War and You, which he wrote at the 
height of the Korean conflict in 1952, 
cannot be overlooked so easily. 

In Peace, War and You, the author em- 
ploys many shrewd techniques: expressing 
opinions in cloaked language; asking lead- 
ing questions rather than making state- 
ments; frequently using conditional clauses; 
persistently urging us to “understand” the 
Soviet viewpoint; etc. For example, in deal- 
ing with the Korean conflict (which he sig- 
nificantly calls a “civil war”), Mr. Davis 
interjects such loaded sentences as this one: 
“If South Korea has an unjust and tyranni- 
cal rule, that in itself provokes attack by 
North Koreans.” At another point, the 
United States is scolded for entering “a 
Civil War without hearing both sides”; our 
aim, continues Mr. Davis, is simply “to 
annihilate the enemy.” America is depicted 
as an imperialistic power that grabs air 
bases when she wants them “and tries to 
legalize things afterwards.” In contrast, 
“much of the land Russia has gotten back 
formerly belonged to her.” Mr. Davis even 
seeks to justify the Hitler-Stalin Pact, the 
Berlin blockade, and the Czech coup. The 
Soviet Union is envisioned as a peaceful 
nation, genuinely interested in disarmament, 
while in America, which is said to be under 
the grip of Wall Street, official appeals for 
disarmament either fail to take into account 
the viewpoint of Russia or are motivated 
solely for propaganda purposes. Peace, War 
and You displays an amazing lack of dis- 
crimination in recommending, along with 
legitimate “peace organizations,” the com- 
munist-inspired American Peace Crusade 
and the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. 

2) Mr. Davis declares that the assertion 
in Apostles of Discord that “Davis has 
regularly spoken before pro-communist ral- 
lies” is false. Perhaps the phrase could be 
worded more clearly—e.g., “Davis has fre- 
quently spoken before communist-inspired 
meetings.” (He seems to be admitting as 
much when he says he deliberately speaks 
before groups representing “all shades of 
opinion.”) In fact, I first heard Mr. Davis 


speak in August, 1952, at a pro-communist 
“peace” rally in New York—to which 
passing reference is made in Apostles of 
Discord. His performances on other similar 
occasions could be cited if the demand 
should arise. 

All men of goodwill must appreciate any- 
one’s genuine passion for international peace 
and world brotherhood, including that mani- 
fested by Mr. Davis. I suggest, however, 
that if he desires to escape further criticism 
from those of us who share these concerns, 
he must display a more. realistic attitude 
toward communist totalitarianism and the 
elements in this country which support it. 
——RALPH LORD ROY, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City 


“A veteran is a veteran’: 
why divide by sect? 


To Register readers: 

Mr. Kring’s analysis, in the February 
Register, of “Why Americans ‘Fear’ the 
Catholic Church” is a penetrating one. Par- 
ticularly (differing with Roman Catholic 
Bishop Wright, of Worcester, Mass.) his 
conviction that the deepest concern of 
Americans is the divisive methods of the 
Catholic Church in organizing its members 
into separate secular groups. However, it 
seems to me that Mr. Kring, in his reference 
to the “Catholic” units behind this Iron 
Curtain, should have emphasized the most 
regrettable example of this policy: namely, 
the Catholic War Veterans. I believe, ad la 
Gertrude Stein, that a veteran is a veteran 
is a veteran. Trite, but true, is the fact that 
shot and shell, bomb and boycott, make no 
distinction. 

Are we to assume that the Catholic Vet- 
eran is a Super-citizen with unique patriotic 
objectives? Are we to look forward to the 
time when that last all-out war, predicted 
by the Prophets of Doom, will be led by 
the. Catholic Cavaliers, followed by the 
Baptist Bombers, Presbyterian Paratroopers, 
Methodist Mobilizers, Lutheran Lambasters, 
Episcopalian Eliminaters, and so on and so 
on, and then finally by the Unitarian Un- 
derground (alas! unable to qualify with an 
acceptable banner)? 

But, quite possibly the regiments would 
then get to fighting about rating and rank, 
and never reach the enemy at all, thus 
avoiding the final conflict—which we have 
been naively hoping to avoid by a strength 
designed in unity.—ALICE B. HASLIP, Roches- 
tenn. Xe 


LET TRUTH GRAPPLE 


Though all the winds of doctrine were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously by licens- 
ing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse, in a free and 
open encounter. 

JOHN MILTON 


Suffering of public servants in investigations 


‘over-rated ; ‘truth is a defense anywhere’ 
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To Register readers: 

The lead editorial on the significance of 
the Harry Dexter White case in the January 
Register stimulated the writing of this letter. 

There are two major points not touched 
on in the editorial which to me over-ride the 
points so ably made. The first is that reputa- 
tions are not destroyed, they are made, and 
not by a part of the relevant information but 
by all of it. The reputations of Mr. White 
and the administration of which he was a 
part are now being illuminated by the dis- 
closure of information carefully concealed 
heretofore. This concealment had the effect, 
as long as it endured, of giving an impres- 
sion of the parties that did not reflect the 
truth and did not play fair with the citizens 
of this country. 

The second point that needs pointing out 
is that the fear that so many government 
servants and others are reputed to be suffer- 

“ing is probably hysterically over-rated. The 
fear of disclosure is valid only when and 
where there has been something covered up. 
The truth is a defense anywhere and the ma- 
jority of the people interrogated never get to 
the witness stand because their testimony is 
not dramatic and their attitude is not recalci- 
trant. 

A most necessary development of the sec- 
ond point is that public servants are respon- 
sible to the public, and attempts to make it 
otherwise by lack of honesty in disclosure 
of the public information, or by adoption of 
a supercilious attitude involving the degra- 
dation of the individual citizen to a second 
class status, should be publicly beaten down. 
This public circus approach is deplorable, 
but the responsibility of public servants is 
not a private matter—ALAN MARPLES, South 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Invitation to liberals 


To Register readers: 

With the object of contributing still fur- 
ther to Anglo-American Unitarian-Univer- 
salist understanding and friendship, I shall 
be repeating this year my venture of 1953 
when religious liberals from Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and America travelled through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy together in 
holiday fellowship. 

American and Canadian readers of The 
Christian Register, and their friends, visiting 
Britain during the coming summer, are 
sincerely invited to join their British 
brethren in June, July or August when 
Unitarian Holiday Parties will leave London 
for Holland, Switzerland, and Italy. Each 
party will be led by a Unitarian Minister, 
and the cost will be very reasonable. 

Please write to me immediately for fur- 
ther information.—REV. GEORGE W, PARKIN- 
SON, 32 Windsor Road, Doncaster, England 
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“Detail.” ‘implication’ of 
Roy statement challenged 


To Register readers: 


I should like to add my small voice to 
that of Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, and Rev. 
David Rhys Williams with reference to 
Apostles of Discord by Ralph Lord Roy. 

I refer to page 271, in which members 
of the Hollis Church, indiscriminately 
grouped with others in a church three 
thousand miles away, are characterized as 
communist party liners that, unable to se- 
cure positions of importance in their church, 
tried to accomplish their ends through the 
formation of a unit of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice. 

While it is obviously impossible for me 
in a short space to detail the events that 
led to the inclusion of this passage in the 
book, I can state that it is false both as 
to detail and its overall implications. This is 
not entirely a matter of opinion, as I was 
the one who initiated the project referred to. 

The purpose was not to further the ends 
of the Kremlin as implied, but to enable 
socially-minded liberals of two counties to 
implement their ideas without embarrassing 
those who thought that “a church” should 
be a place where one might come for an 
hour or so each week to find peace and 
comfort and forget the evils of the world.” 

I was hardly a new arrival unable to se- 
cure position in the church, having recently 
completed three years as trustee, and two 
as president of the board. There were two 
other leaders, one still a trustee, and the 
other who has apparently withdrawn from 
all Unitarian activities in sheer despair and 
disgust. 

Innuendo and guilt by association are 
high on the list of things Unitarians are 
pledged to oppose; and though this may ap- 
pear a relatively harmless case due to failure 
to mention names, it cannot help but affect 
the liberal cause adversely. I know that my 
own confidence in waging war against what 
has come to be known as McCarthyism has 
been shaken by the feeling that some who 
had been fighting with me in whom I had 
great confidence, had for some reason or 
other gone over to the enemy.—a. LOWELL 
HALLOCK, Freeport, N.Y. 


EASY TO HANG 


It is easy to hang a troublesome fellow. 
It is so much simpler to consign a soul to 
perdition than to take the blame on our- 
selves for letting it grow up in neglect and 
ruin for want of humanizing influences. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Use of ‘big lie’ will 
degrade liberalism 


To Register readers: ’ 

The gentlemen who took issue with me in 
the February issue seem to have missed 
the point. Dale Dewitt asks that I “reassess 
the quality and significance of prophetic 
preaching.” I was doing just that. I pointed 
out just where Mr. Davies had failed “to 
sharpen outlines and issues.” Mr. Davies 
himself used the term “absolute.” I merely 
took him at his own definition. 

Mr. Fannin, in the same vein, says that 
in order to fight subversion we have to 
abandon “nicely balanced critical compari- 
son.” “Objectivity and reason” must be 
shelved, he intimates. “Systems of value are 
at issue,” he says. Does this mean that we 
give up the very values that are at issue in 
order to fight for them? Bunk! The only 
way to successfully combat “subversion” is 
by reason, objectivity, and critical compari- 
son. Mr. Fannin, by his own admission, does 
not believe in the power and effectiveness of 
liberal democracy in a battle with totalitar- 
ianisms. This is the cowardice and debacle 
of the liberals. 

Mr. Mendelsohn’s letter is full of such 
purple prose and high-blown analogy that it 
is difficult to tell what he is saying. But I 
gave specific means for identifying the “false 
fowlers.” They use the same oratorical and 
propaganda devices common to all other 
demagogues and totalitarians. 

These gentlemen refuse to see the simple 
fact that the use of unreason and exaggera- 
tion, of “the big lie,” by fascists and com- 
munists does not justify the use of the same 
methods by democrats and liberals. Just in- 
sofar as we follow the lead of the totalita- 
rians and use their weapons, .even with the 
stated purpose of doing battle with fascism 
and totalitarianism, we are sucked into the 
same degradation of mind and pollution of 
effective freedom. 

Truly prophetic preaching of the liberal 
strain must be lucid, precise, objective, exact 
in comparisons. This is our truly master 
weapon against unreason and totalitarianism 
—liberalism itself—KENNETH L. PATTON, 
Boston 


Controversy not wanted 


To the Register: 

I hope the January issue marks a new 
policy—the policy of treating subjects posi- 
tively rather than controversially. I have 
several times almost persuaded myself to 
read the Register no more because so much 
of it was given to the Forum in which 
accusation (intellectual, usually, to be sure, 
but not always merely so) and counter accu- 
sation seemed to predominate. It is enough 
to have intellectual positions stated, and 
differing positions stated, without the con- 
troversial note involving the names of indi- 
viduals, getting into the discussion. I was 
glad to read almost every word of the 
January issue, letting it displace other read- 
ing that I had planned.—wimLIAM MORSE 
COLE, Concord, Mass. 


Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the individual 
members of the 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


‘Instant Retaliation’ 


In an eloquent and thoughtful article in the New York 
Times Magazine for February 28 of this year, Unitarian 
Chester Bowles pleads for a national “great debate” upon a 
series of questions about the foreign policy which Secretary 
Dulles enunciated in his address last January 12 before the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Mr. Dulles announced the 
“basic decision” that has been reached, to meet aggression 
wherever it may occur by the use of “a great capacity to 
retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of our own 
choosing.” This decision appears to mean that the United 
States asserts the intention of bombing Russian or Chinese 
cities with nuclear weapons if in its judgment Communist 
aggression anywhere is chargeable to the governments of 
those countries and if retaliation in this form is deemed 
appropriate. 

This new declaration of administration policy has troubled 
many thoughtful people throughout the country, as is evi- 
denced by newspaper columns and editorials; yet the nation, 
as Mr. Bowles brings out, has not squarely confronted the 
staggering implications of the pronouncement that has been 
issued. Basic to the soundness of the policy involved is a 
fundamental problem of human relations in the world as 
now organized. 


International affairs are plagued by the absence of an 
effective agency for handling the most serious problems that 
arise—namely, the critical conflicts between great powers, 
especially the United States and Russia. Each of these two 
powers, despite its adherence to the United Nations, in effect 
reserves to itself the authority to judge whether its interests 
call for military action at a particular time and what the 
nature of that action shall be. Each government equips itself 
to make these decisions and to carry them out when made. 
A sense of responsibility to the world community is arising: 
but no one knows how firmly it will hold. 

Under these circumstances, people everywhere may have 
to bear the consequences of decisions made by one of the 
great powers. If Russia decides to attack us, we must suffer. 
Similarly, if Communist aggression occurs somewhere in the 
world and the government of the United States, under Sec- 
retary Dulles’ doctrine, decides to strike with all its force at 


cities, the millions who dwell there must take the conse-' 


quences. In either case, all humanity will bear the brunt of 
the resulting war. There is no safety for anyone except in 
the restraint which, for whatever reason, each power may 
practice and in the deterrents that one power may be able to 
impose upon others. These deterrents may consist of actual 
or potential benefits that would be sacrificed by aggression, 
or of threatened retaliation. Secretary Dulles’ pronouncement 
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seeks to raise this second deterrent to a very high point in- 
deed. The power to retaliate, however, is also the power to 
practice aggression; and the question is raised whether Russia 
can exist tolerably under the power that rests in our hands. 

Not only has the United States developed nuclear weapons 
to a greater degree, apparently, than has Soviet Russia, but 
this country has pursued the policy of developing bases, from 
which such weapons might be launched, as close as possible 
to the borders of the Soviet Union. The recent agreement 
with Spain and the decision to extend military aid to Pakistan 
seem to carry this policy to new lengths. We seek, also, to 
plant force in Asia, close to the borders of China, that will 
deter Chinese aggression. 

When these military means are coupled with the an- 
nounced intention to make use of them in the discretion of 
this government, so as: to inflict incineration upon millions 
of human beings who will have no share in responsibility for 
the aggression that is being met, the resulting sense of fear 
and insecurity among these people, and of apprehension 
everywhere, may become a greater menace, even to us, than 
the power we seek to meet. In the United States we have 
developed a serious national psychosis on the basis of a Rus- 
sian threat that at the moment is less extreme than the instant- 
incineration that we now threaten. The esteem in which we 
have been held by much of the world is rapidly melting away 
because of both our psychosis and our threat. 

Somewhere in this process of threat and counter-threat 
there is a place for restraint—even unilateral restraint—in 
the interest of cultivating a sense of security in humanity as 
a whole. The question of when to begin avoiding extremes 
presents a major moral issue to each of us. We need the 
great debate which Mr. Bowles advocates. 


R. FE. F. 


Evil when it is subtle 


This world will probably always have its allotment of men 
and women who place self first, people who care not whom 
they hurt in gathering to themselves the things they desire. 
We shall always have to contend against spiritual wicked- 
ness, particularly in high places. The predatory qualities in 
man, descending from the jungle out of untold eons of 
struggle for existence, are to be recognized and met, not 
lamented and forgotten. Such is the pattern of life. Such are 
the biological and psychological factors that go into making 
us what we are. 

Difficult as it may be to believe, however, the blindness 
of good people is a far more serious problem than the deeds 
of the wicked. We could easily deal with such evil as there 
is in the world if all those on the side of the right would 
act to prevent it. Yet they do not, and they will not. From 
time to time we berate the “good” people because of their 
laziness. It is too facile an explanation of their inertia. The 
real reason is that they cannot see evil when it is subtle. 
They can see only the blacks and whites. Though they criti- 
cize the banality of Hollywood, they themselves recognize 
evil in men only in such consummate personifications of 
villainy as Hollywood is accustomed to offer. 

(Continued on page 39) 


UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Long Range Good Sense 


As we look forward to the meetings of Anniversary Week 
next month in Boston, it would be well for us to take a little 
time to think about the perennial problem of combining 
sound wisdom with bold vision. We want to make our deci- 

‘sions sensibly, but not with the kind of sense that is lacking 
in courage. The times demand both prudence and brave 
idealism, and the combination-is not easy to achieve. In a 
recent editorial in the Boston Herald, dealing with the atti- 
tude of President Eisenhower toward his opponents in the 
case of General Zwicker, the writer spoke of “the more 
difficult course of long range good sense”; and I think that 
phrase is worth pondering and remembering. It would make 
an excellent motto for Unitarians as they gather for their 
annual meetings this year. 


There are other phrases in the editorial referred to that 
are worth noting also. The writer sets the virtues of “courage, 
decisiveness, and confidence” over against those of “restraint, 
wisdom, and compromise,” and points out the peril of enjoy- 
ing “the luxuries of anger, thoughtlessness, vindictiveness, 
and shortsightedness.” He pays tribute to the President as “a 
man under control, who is thinking first of the good of the 
whole country, who is clearly determined not to be provoked 
into rash mistakes”; and ends by saying that the policy being 
followed by President Eisenhower is ‘‘a course of wisdom 
which reaffirms our faith that the presidency is in firm, sure 
hands.” This course, the editor concedes, is not “dramatic,” 
and he also admits that it may prove “impossible to hold to”; 
but he summarizes his views when he gives to his editorial the 
title “A Man of Maturity.” 


The Greater Danger 


There are two words in what I have quoted that may be 
called “loaded,” in the sense that their use implies a value- 
judgment. One is the word “rash,” which implies that cour- 
age has been carried to the point of folly; and the other is 
“compromise,” which implies that prudence has been carried 
to the point of surrendering a principle. Both of them de- 
scribe the attitude of the extremist, and both represent real 
dangers. Of the two, although any annual meeting is likely 
_to provide examples of both, I think the more serious danger 


lies in the latter. When rashness appears among us, it is 
usually held within reasonable bounds by the solid common 
sense of the majority; but that same majority sometimes 
carries its common sense to the point where it loses contact 
with the uncompromising devotion to basic principle that has 
been the chief glory of our Unitarian movement. The greater 
peril, I think, is that which lurks within the comparative 
safety of good sense. 


The best way to avoid this danger is to lay special emphasis 
upon the words “long range’ whenever we find ourselves 
talking about “good sense.” What may seem to be very 
sensible for today may prove very foolish when we start 
thinking about tomorrow and the long future. The old proverb 
about being “penny wise and pound foolish” still has rele- 
vance, and we can easily let ourselves slip into a course that 
seems wise enough for the short run but proves utterly silly 
in the long run. This is a sad mistake which Unitarians 
ought particularly to be on their guard against. When com- 
promise is necessary, we need to be doubly watchful lest 
it mislead us into surrender. There is no better evidence of 
genuine maturity than the ability to make compromises with- 
out surrender. 


This Year’s Resolutions 


When the annual meeting assembles, there will be a series 
of resolutions that will require discussion and action; and at 
this point the considerations I have been offering will have 
direct application. So far as is possible, all these resolutions 
should have had preliminary discussion—first in special 
meetings in the individual churches and then at the round- 
table discussion meetings during. Anniversary Week itself—at 
which the wider implications would have been thoroughly 
explored. If this process has been faithfully carried out, the 
delegates at the annual meeting will be conversant with the 
text of the resolutions and also aware of how the people of 
their own churches have felt about them. Then the delegates 
can act intelligently, and the result wili be an expression of 
the long range good sense of the total Unitarian constituency. 


On the other hand, if the preliminary process has been 
ignored or neglected, the result may be seriously unrepresent- 
ative and unfortunate. When the majority fails to do its 
duty it opens the way for a minority that feels strongly, and 
may be well-organized, to carry through a statement of opin- 
ions that are quite uncharacteristic of the entire body. Under 
such circumstances, the blame cannot fairly be placed upon 
the minority—whether radical or reactionary—but belongs 
squarely upon the negligent majority. The individual Unita- 
rian can scarcely do a greater service to the denomination 
than to make certain that his own church holds a meeting 
to consider the resolutions and then records its views with 
the Business Committee. Last year, only 39 churches fully 
carried out the suggested plan. This year, I very earnestly 
hope that at least 100 will do so. If 200 will do so, I have 
no doubt whatever that the resolutions passed will be both 
courageous and wise. 


F. M. E. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


How ‘open’ is the Unitarian Door? = 


Churches urged to use ‘collective conscience’ to reconcile their 


practices with their principles of racial brotherhood 


*THE LIBERAL CHURCH has no 
creed, but it possesses a collective con- 
science. Freedom carries with it obliga- 
tions as well as privileges. The fourth 
and fifth Principles of Unitarian Ad- 
vance remind us that Unitarian churches 
are founded upon faith in “universal 
brotherhood, undivided by nation, race 
or creed,” and in “allegiance to the cause 
of a united world community.” 

The Commission on Unitarian Inter- 
group Relations feels that an honest im- 
plementation of these principles within 
the parish life of our churches would go 
far to clear our collective conscience, 
and to enrich immeasurably our indi- 
vidual experience as members. of 
churches. We can find deep satisfaction 
in an inclusive fellowship which cuts 
across all barriers of class, culture, and 
race. Religion has been called “the com- 
plete life,’ but our lives are partial and 
lacking so long as our friendships are 
limited to segments of society. We begin 
to tap the deeper joy of human brother- 
hood only when we practice it, and 
there is no more fitting place to start 
practicing it than in the place where we 
profess brotherhood and “allegiance to 

. world community.” 


Man’s hunger for community 


The many depersonalizing character- 
istics of our technological age thwart 
man’s hunger for community. We live 
in an industrial society in which man is 
often treated as a means to others’ ends. 
Our mammoth and still expanding cities 
together with our population’s rootless- 
ness and high mobility militate against 
the brotherhood our church proclaims 
and against the sense of individual 
worth, the achievement of selfhood, 
which is the other side of the coin. 
When brotherhood is limited, real self- 
* This is Part I of the Commission’s report. It 
sets forth the Commission’s substantial findings and 
recommendations. Part II is on file for examination 
at the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, It contains further 
details and study materials. 
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hood is hard to attain, perhaps impos- 
sible. For man is a social being; the 
denial of brotherhood is a_ limitation 
upon the self. A man’s uniqueness must 
be recognized by his friends. 

The liberal church accepts this chal- 
lenge: It preaches and practices, if im- 
perfectly, both fellowship and individ- 
ualism. It recognizes modern man’s dual 
need—the need to be in the fullest sense 
a person and the need to be a brother, 
to find vital human fellowship across all 
boundaries. 

Ideally the liberal church is a family 
of families where men of every walk of 
life, every cultural and religious back- 
ground, know they belong and are 
wanted. It is a place to find rich, mean- 
ingful community, infused with spiritual 
and educative purposes conducive to hu- 
man growth. Within its walls the indi- 
vidual should be able to find both the 


security and comfort of warm intimate 
friendship and the sense of participation 
in a microcosm of the world community, 
the adventure of “universal brother- 
hood, undivided by nation, race or creed.” 


‘Our people are color-blind’ 


What applies to our churches applies 
equally to our ministry. As our churches 
would be immeasurably enhanced by be- 
coming genuinely inclusive, interracially 
and culturally, so also would our min- 
istry be enriched if we could say to black 
man and yellow as well as to white: “The 
doors of opportunity to a life of service 
are open. As a Unitarian minister you 
will be judged solely as an individual; 
you will be weighed upon merit alone. 
Our people are color-blind. What you are 
matters tremendously; the pigmentation 
of your skin matters not at all.” 


THEY MEASURED THE OPEN DOOR: Members of the Commission on Unitarian 
Intergroup Relations: Standing, left to right: Rev. Albert D’Orlando, Dr. Errold D. Colly- 
more, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Charles N. Mason Jr., Rev. Arthur Foote. Seated: Dr. 
Howard Thurman, Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, chairman, Raymond M. Wheeler. Miss Lillian 
Smith, a member of the Commission, was not present for the picture. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROB- 

LEM: A_ great many Unitarian 
churches have one or a few non-white 
-members. A few are notably interracial 
and interethnic in membership and in 
staff. But the need is greater than our 
accomplishments. 

Are we providing the leadership in 
intergroup relations that we should? Are 
the few non-whites in our churches 
merely tokens with which we satisfy our 
conscience or do they represent the be- 
ginning of a real pattern of interracial 
integration? 

These and other haunting questions 
led the American Unitarian Association’s 
Board of Directors to institute in 1952 
an official Commission on Unitarian In- 
tergroup Relations. The Commission has 
met four times—on December 5-6, 
1952, and February 26-27, 1953 in 
Washington; November 20-21, 1953, and 
January 26, 1954 in New York—and 
corresponded often. Members of the 
Commission have gathered data on the 
integration in Unitarian churches. Im- 
‘ portant in these efforts has been the cir- 
culation of a questionnaire on practices 
and attitudes to all ministers regularly 
assigned to Unitarian churches. 

The Commission considered five ma- 
jor questions: (a) What do we mean by 
intergroup relations?, (b) Where are the 
limitations of tolerance in intergroup re- 
lations?, (c) How should we define our 
problems?, (d) Are non-whites likely to 
be interested?, (e) How should we ap- 
proach our problems? 


‘A society of minorities’ 


What do we mean by intergroup rela- 
tions? America is quite literally a society 
of persons who are all members of “min- 
orities.”. We should be proud that we are 
united by a common willingness to un- 
derstand and to accept each other’s dif- 
ferences. A great complex of minorities 
has given to the United States tremen- 
dous resiliency and strength in its crucial 
role as leader of the world. 

The term “intergroup relations” has 
come to refer especially to relations 
among such minorities, generally thought 
of as racial, ethnic, religious, and class 
groups. A common agreement on defini- 
tions will make it possible to progress to 
the problems and the opportunities of 
brotherhood. 

RACE refers only to such biological 
characteristics as hair texture, skin color, 
and bone shapes. Migration and assimi- 
lation have made difficult any tenable 
claim to racial purity—whatever that 
might be. A Jew and a Connecticut Yan- 
kee and an Ulster Presbyterian are ethnic 
and not racial types—all three could be 
_ of the same racial appearance. There are 
also Americans of Mongoloid, Negroid, 
and Caucasoid descent who are ethnically 
: the same. 


Unitarian Inter-Group Statistics 


(Based on reports from 170 or one-third of the active 
Unitarian churches) 


Churenes with Negro voliig members i.e 2 ticle Side ip e's eee ele eda oe ews ays 

POR Mes SOULS (wil S Of, 25. LEpOTUNe ten acta. ses ge sale ote + «ac 6 
Churches with Negroes attending services 0s ccle cee be ccs eves caleseceee’ 79 
Churches in communities without Negroes ...............scccsececcccees 45 
Strongly supporting integration of non-whites in their churches ............. 108 
Opposed to integration of non-whites into churches ..................22-.. 4 
Neither clearly in favor or clearly opposed ...........c00+.evec ve veseeee 58 
Churches which have made special effort to bring non-whites into church... .. . 24 
Churches advertising in Negro press or using ads emphasizing 

ene aCLULeCH an acter OLICHULCIE te 2 ie. Se 4. cintne eerste a3 wd oe win ny 6 


Churches with five of more legal voting Negro members: 

Illinois: Church of the Christian Union, Rockford; First Unitarian Society of Chi- 
cago; Free Religious Fellowship, Chicago 

Massachusetts: Arlington Street Church, Boston; First Church in Roxbury 


Michigan: Church of our Father, Detroit 


New York: Community Church, New York City; The Harlem Unitarian Church, 
New York City; White Plains Community Church 


Ohio: Unitarian Society of Cleveland 


Pennsylvania: First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh 


Washington, D. C.: All Souls’ Church 


CLASS involves socio-economic sta- 
tus. Psychiatrists and sociologists have 
pointed out that the families of self- 
employed professionals in the United 
States, have much more in common with 
their counterparts in Japan and France 
than they have with the families of 
skilled laborers, plant managers, and 
business leaders in their own country. 

The Unitarian Church has been nota- 
ble among Protestant denominations for 
its many congregations which succeed in 
attracting people of many classes, ethnic 
groups, and races. It is the extension of 
this important mission that inspired both 
the appointment and the work of this 
Commission. 


Tolerance is a catchword 


Where are the limitations of tol- 
erance? Catchwords, even of intelligent 
liberals, tend to become absolute and at 
times tyrannous. “Tolerance” is one such 
catchword. A man may be called illib- 
eral, unless he tolerates almost everyone 
and everything. Where groups of individ- 
uals are disadvantaged because of their 
race, class, ethnic background, or relig- 
ious convictions, we should have a deep 
concern to help eliminate such disad- 
vantages. But when demagogues or bu- 
reaucrats attempt to use racial, ethnic, 
class, or religious loyalties or antipathies 
to build anti-democratic pressure groups, 
the limits of tolerance have passed. 

How should we define our problems? 
In spite of the high average level of in- 
telligence and democratic idealism 


among Unitarians, our problems of inter- 
group relations inevitably have much in 
common with the problems elsewhere in 
our society. 

In all too many of the communications 
we have received, there are clear evi- 
dences that Unitarians are not brought to 
a test of their interracial idealism be- 
cause many Unitarian churches cater to 
social classes which contain few or no 
Negroes. They are located often in 
neighborhoods or communities from 
which Negroes and other minorities are 
generally excluded. Some churches, lo- 
cated in a neighborhood whose charac- 
ter has changed, face the decision 
whether to stay or to move out to a 
more stable suburb. A keen Negro min- 
ister analyzed the situation in a letter to 
one of the Commission members, 

Because of the urgency of the 
world situation and the implications, 
moral and social, of America’s posi- 
tion of leadership, I should say that 
your Commission has an assignment 
of strategic importance. The great 
need is for the Unitarian denomina- 
tion to move out from the field of its 
fine principles and ideals and forge 
to the front in the matter of action 
and practice. 

There are barriers in the way. 
One of these is residential segrega- 
tion. Both races feel handicapped in 
crossing the line to attend church 
services. The caste structure of 
American society has built into the 
minds and souls of people psycho- 
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logical barriers against free inter- 
Course... 

A great piece of educational 
spade work has to be done to 
change the thinking of both races. 


Stereotypes intervene 


This “social distance” and the stereo- 
typing to which it leads can be dimin- 
ished only through personal contact on 
equal terms between whites and non- 
whites. Many white people think they 
know all about Negroes because they 
have had a sequence of Negro em- 
ployees. Yet both the white employer 
and the Negro employee react to each 
other in terms of the myths they have 
learned about a group-caricature of each 
other. Seldom do they reach a degree of 
understanding of each other as unique 
personalities. 

Our problems are, quite simply, these: 

Are the ethnic and racial minority 
members in our churches tokens or be- 
ginnings? 

If they are beginnings, they are be- 
ginnings of what? 

Are we content merely to talk or will 
we also act? 

Are non-whites likely to he interested? 
The Commission believes that there is a 
considerable reservoir of non-white peo- 
ple ready for Unitarianism. We can offer 
no statistical evidence; our conclusion 
arises from personal experiences of Com- 
mission members and others in many 
parts of the country. 

Primary among these available non- 
whites are college graduates who can no 
SS) SS A 


TO CHANGE OLD PATTERNS 


“WHEREAS, it has been the distinctive 
role of Unitarians to lead many of the 
movements in America looking toward 
the improvement of living conditions 
upon men; and WHEREAS, many Uni- 
tarians in the Southwest today are active 
in movements to change old, inherited 
community patterns and prejudices which 
have fostered discriminatory areas 
against persons of different races and 
color; and WHEREAS, the efforts of 
these Unitarians and others of like spirit 
are showing heartening signs of progress 
in social patterns in the Southwest with 
the result that Unitarian churches in this 
area are now including Negroes in their 
membership; THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that Unitarians throughout the 
Southwest recognize the continuing need 
for churches to build a better climate 
of interracial understanding through edu- 
cation and well-directed action, and 
affirm the obligation to accept Unitari- 
ans without regard to race or color at 
all meetings, institutes, and gatherings of 
the Southwestern Unitarian Conference.” 
Southwestern Unitarian Conference, 
Houston, Texas, April 19, 1952. 
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longer reconcile their advanced scientific 
knowledge with teachings common to the 
fundamentalist tradition. Then there 
have been others, just plain people, not 
college graduates or people with formal 
education, who raise questions about the 
concern of God and Jesus for their 
plight as Negroes in America. They find 
difficulty in reconciling their long con- 
tinuing oppression in our Christian com- 
munity with their expectation that Jesus 
would be pleading their cause at the 
throne of grace, bringing them relief and 
solace. To many Negroes the highly 
emotional content of worship services is 
objectionable and often embarrassing. 
Yet because of their early religious train- 
ing, many would prefer to have some 
church connection. They stand in a 
dilemma. 


‘Many are silent’ 


Some Negroes are active in churches 
for personal business reasons but secretly 
do not subscribe to the religion they pro- 
fess. Others go to church simply because 
relatives and friends expect it of them. 
Many are silent about their beliefs, fear- 
ing that the mass pressure of their 
friends and relatives will brand them 
with “heresy.” 

The tradition of segregation in Amer- 
ican churches makes it easy to under- 
stand why Negroes are reluctant to at- 
tend any church that has a predomi- 
nantly or exclusively “white” membership. 
We should open our doors wide to all 
people who desire and need to share in 
the freedom of a liberal religion with the 
assurance that in Unitarianism they may 
hold on to their belief in God and fol- 
low the spiritual and ethical leadership 
of the man Jesus. We must educate our 
fellowship to welcome those who would 
wish to enter it. On the other hand, we 
must find and employ means to assure 
Negroes and other non-whites that our 
church is ready to welcome them into 
its fellowship. 


Congregational practices vary 


How should we approach our prob- 
lems? The denomination as a whole has 
a reputation for great moral initiative in 
interethnic and interracial relations. Indi- 
vidual Unitarians and congregations have 
distinguished themselves in implement- 
ing this denominational initiative, but 
congregational practices vary to an ex- 
treme degree. How can we relate the 
moral initiative of the denomination 
more directly to that of the individual 
congregations, without abridging the 
autonomy of congregations within our 
movement? 

Here is an inspiring comment from a 
Negro clergyman: 

People, not organizations, will 
have to do the job to which your 

Commission is addressing itself. It 


will be of great importance to real- 
ize that it is a job which some good 
people with the best will in the 
world simply cannot do. A man 
would need to be both very brave 
and very foolish to claim that, by 
an act of will, he was able to erase 
his experiences and their cumula- 
tive effects on his formative years. 

There are Southerners who have 
literally undergone a conversion ex- 
perience in relation to this race 
problem, and have come out whole 
persons. There are Negroes who 
have so transcended the issue as to 
become contemporary saints. There 
are Northerners who have devel- 
oped with no trace of pseudo-self- 
righteousness or patronage. The 
question will be, how many such are 
at present in influential positions at 
headquarters or among the congre- 
gations?.... 

Friendship dinners and interracial 
committees are not going to help to 
bring off the final thing. With the 
right people they may help. The 
pastoral relation is a deep and very 
personal thing. No person should be 
preached to, married, or buried by a 
man he cannot love and respect no 
matter how flimsy his reasons for 
the dislike. But . . . those who claim 
responsibility for helping the ordi- 
nary parishioner to think and grow, 
must get to work before the issue 
arises. No Negro theolog who does 
not see that history forces upon him 


‘AN INESCAPABLE 
OBLIGATION ... ’ 


“The advance of democracy and the 
integrity of religion in our churches de- 
pend upon our willingness to grant full 
membership to all persons who will join 
us in dedication to the realization of 
these . . . objectives. Failure to practice 
what we preach threatens to destroy us 
as a church. In accepting any person 
into membership, the church and pros- 
pective member must realistically face 
together the problems which arise as a 
result of historical situations and local 
customs involving racial, creedal and 
cultural barriers. In every case, there is 
an inescapable moral obligation to make 
possible full membership for the person 
involved in a form acceptable to him and 
to the group. We would affirm in addi- 
tion that the liberal spirit finds expres- 
sion not only in membership but also 
through participation in worship and the 
full resources and activities of the 
church and affiliated bodies. These prin- . 
ples and objectives must constantly be 
kept before us as the very reason of our 
being.” 

Magnolia Conference, Memphis, 
Tennessee, November 22, 1948. 


the task of deliverer to the very ele- 
ments who range themselves against 
him, should tackle this job. And he 
will need the humility to know that, 
had he been born in the circum- 
stances of his oppressors, his reac- 
tions would in all probability be 
identical with theirs. . . 

Absolute frankness and willing- 
ness to discuss by and with all par- 
ties is indispensable. For if there is 
one approach possibly less honest 
than the lynch mob, it is that of an 
unctuous urbanity, so often found 
behind official desks, which believes 
secretly that we have the best pos- 
sible world and asks only to be let 


alone. 
| | THE PRESENT SITUATION:* 
Beginning late in 1952, the Com- 
mission on Unitarian Intergroup Rela- 
tions began to collect information from 
Unitarian churches concerning interra- 
cial practices and attitudes. Replies were 
received from 170 ministers, represent- 
ing more than one-third of the active 
churches in the Association. 


Attitudes toward integration 


In general, the responses indicate 
strong, widespread support for the Asso- 
ciation’s position on interracial relations. 
About two-thirds were clearly in favor of 
integrating Negroes into their churches. 
These were divided about half-and-half 
between those who believed that such 
integration should be pursued actively 
by the church, and those who were in 
favor of integration in a passive “wel- 
come to all’ sense. Nearly all of those re- 
maining neither clearly supported nor 
clearly opposed integration. Only a very 
few were specifically opposed, and even 
these gave local conditions as an excuse. 

Less than one-third of the churches 
indicated a clear belief in the advisabil- 
ity of taking the initiative in bringing 
non-whites into the church; fewer than 
that have actually taken steps to do so. 
This would seem to be an important area 
in which denominational leaders could 
encourage, educate, and help plan action. 

Only about one-seventh of _ the 
churches were clearly opposed to taking 
the initiative in bringing in non-whites. 
The largest single response was a kind of 
in-between position—that there should 
be no special program for attracting 
non-whites or any other specific group 
into Unitarian churches, but that “Uni- 
tarianism, not interracial relations, was 
their objective.” 

It should be pointed out that when a 
society has already built special social 


© Results of the Survey on Unitarian ee Bee 
Practices and Attitudes by Clarence C. and Sylvia 
_R. Sherwood, of which this is a summary, appears 


in full in Part II of the Commission’s report. 


THEY GROW WITHOUT PREJUDICE: At All Souls Unitarian Church, Washington, 
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D.C., Negro, white, and oriental children play happily together at the vacation school. 
This church has been one of the community leaders in efforts to combat discrimination in 
restaurants, schools and other public places; its minister, Dr. A. Powell Davies, has been 
often cited for his work in behalf of human brotherhood. 


barriers between groups, in a society 
where Negroes expect to be excluded un- 
less specifically invited, a program of “no 
special efforts toward any particular 
group” will usually draw members from 
only one group, the white group. 

In the entire cross-section of 170 
churches only two churches, besides the 
one in Harlem,t has as many as ten 
Negro members. 


The role of the A.U.A? 


There was overwhelming general con- 
sensus that the role of the A.U.A. ad- 
ministration in interracial integration 
should be an advisory, educating, guid- 
ing one. Less than one-tenth of the re- 
spondents took the extreme positions 
either that the A.U.A. should keep 
hands off entirely or that the A.U.A. 
should take a strong enforcing position. 
But many more felt that a strong en- 
forcing position should be taken to insist 
that the by-laws of a new church con- 
tain statements affirming the denomina- 
tion’s interracial policies. Only about five 
per cent took a hands-off attitude toward 
new churches. 


Community differences 


Churches in communities where there 
are no Negroes contributed an extremely 
thin response. Most were evasive or ex- 
pressed no opinion at all about taking 
the initiative in bringing in non-whites 
or integrating those non-whites who had 
come on their own. Most of them did not 
even express an opinion about the role 
of the A.U.A. The fact that there are 
no Negroes in their community may have 
led them to feel that this issue had no 
relevance for them. In this fast chang- 
ing world, such detachment is illusory 
and temporary. 


+ Another exception would be the Chicago Free 
Religious Fellowship on which there was no report. 


But when there are Negroes in the 
communuity, interracial integration atti- 
tudes are much more “structured’”—that 
is, they assume a clearer pattern of firm 
opinions. About one-third of these 
churches clearly favored taking the initi- 
ative in bringing in non-whites; about 
one-sixth opposed it; and another one- 
third said there should be no special pro- 
gram toward any particular group. The 
remainder gave evasive opinions or none 
at all. 

Moreover in communities where there 
are Negroes—the large communities’ 
churches tended to have more struc- 
tured attitudes than churches in rela- 
tively small communities. A much 
larger proportion of the churches in the 
large communities endorsed passive 
rather than active integration than was 
true in the smaller communities, where 
churches tended to support taking the 
initiative to bring in non-whites. On the 
other hand, the latter were the ones who 
declared most frequently that the problem 
of interracial integration is strictly a lo- 
cal one and the national organization 
should help only when asked. The over- 
whelmingly largest proportion § of 
churches in small communities is, of 
course, in the Northeast, particularly in 
Massachusetts. 


Congregation Differences 


Nearly all of the churches which 
clearly opposed taking the initiative in 
bringing in non-whites were churches in 
communities with Negroes in the popu- 
lation, but where no Negroes were at- 
tending the church. On the other hand, 
the large majority of those churches 
which were clearly in favor of taking 
action to encourage non-whites to come 
to their church were groups which al- 
ready had Negroes in their congregation. 
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The proportion of those churches with 
Negro legal voting members who favored 
such a policy was even greater than those 
where Negroes attended but did not join 
the church. Furthermore, nearly all re- 
porting that the Negroes in_ their 
churches were active and accepted were 
also churches where there were Negro 
legal voting members. 


Regional and other differences 


Far more of the Southern churches 
had structured attitudes toward these is- 
sues than did the churches in other re- 
gions. About two-fifths of the Southern 
churches, compared with a _ negligible 
proportion of the others, were opposed to 
taking the initiative to bring Negroes into 
their churches. But more Southern 
churches than Northern churches propor- 
tionally would initiate action to imple- 
ment the ideals of brotherhood—one- 
half supported a program of initiative 
compared with one-third of the churches 
in the North and West. None of the 
Southern churches, contrasted with about 
two-fifths of the others, took the in- 
between position that there should be no 
special program toward any particular 
group. The Southerners, presented with 
a real situation, have crystallized their at- 
titudes either for or against, though 
many represent a changing pattern of 
growing interracial cooperation. There is 
less resistance in most of the new 
churches and fellowships of the South 
than in older groups. 


How to bring in non-whites 


The largest response to the question 
_ about steps taken to bring in non-whites 
‘was “None,” or “No Special Tech- 
niques.” Only twenty-four of the 170 
churches have actually taken specific 
steps. Six of them advertised the inter- 
racial character or goals of their 
church. Nine more made special efforts 
to invite non-whites by personal invita- 
tions. Nine others instituted other special 
techniques. 

It is perhaps not surprising that of 
churches with Negroes in the community 
those which have taken no initiative in 
bringing in non-whites have the poorest 
showing of Negro legal voting member- 
ship or attendance. In nearly half of 
these churches no Negroes attend at all; 
for the total 170, a little over a third of 
the churches in communities with Ne- 
groes have no Negroes in the congrega- 
tion. Those churches which made efforts 
to invite non-whites personally had only 
a slightly better interracial average than 
the sample as a whole, indicating that 
this method does not promise too much 
if it is used alone. 

All nine of the churches which have 
instituted special techniques in addition 
to inviting or advertising have Negroes 
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THE HUMAN DRAMA: The Criss-Cross 
players, a joint venture of the Miami First 
Unitarian Church’s drama group and a 
Negro high school, present for their com- 
munity the famous play on interracial ten- 
sion, “Native Son.” The city’s first interracial 
dramatic group, it is sponsored by the Miami 
chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


attending their church, and all but three 
have Negro members. One of these 
churches has set up a special sub-com- 
mittee of social action to seek Negro 
“prospects” for membership. Four have 
actively participated with the local 
N.A.A.C.P. Another has worked actively 
for the local F.E.P.C. Two others have 
actively concerned themselves with local 
housing problems involving minority 
groups. ; 

All six of the churches which adver- 
tised have Negro members and visitors. 
In all but one, the Negroes were consid- 
ered to be thoroughly integrated into the 
life of the church. This would seem 
clearly to be the most effective technique. 

When thése ideas are combined in 
Unitarian churches, the results in behalf 
of interracial brotherhood are very 
encouraging. 


Survey of Southern Churches 


A special survey* was prepared covy- 
ering fourteen of the twenty-five 
churches in the Southwestern and the 
Thomas Jefferson Conferences. The con- 
clusion derived from it is that while a few 
of our southern churches have willingly 
faced and solved the intergroup relations 
“problem,” much remains to be done to 
increase the number of churches where 
whites and non-whites share full mem- 
bership and to develop attitudes that 


° The full text of this survey, as prepared by 
the Rev. Albert D’Orlando of New Orleans, is 
included in Part II of the Commission’s report. 


will help Unitarians to welcome and ac- 
cept members of all ethnic and racial 
groups. 
Southern churches have a striking op- 
portunity to provide significant leader- 
ship to the rest of the Association. If 
Negro and white Unitarians work and 
worship together in the South where 
segregation’s rigid exclusiveness has only 


. recently been weakened, then certainly 


Unitarians elsewhere will have little rea- 
son not to go and do likewise. It is re- 
freshing to report that in the Southwest- 
ern Conference definite steps have very 
recently been taken without incident to 
guide the process. In several churches 
where adult Unitarians have not yet en- 
couraged Negro membership, a signifi- 
cant beginning has been made with the 
children. Some in the South as well as in 
other areas have sponsored interracial 
cooperative community nursery schools; 
others have Negro children in their 


church schools. 
; | DENOMINATIONAL SIGNS 
OF PROGRESS: in the Division 
of Education, The Christian Register, 
the Beacon Press, and the Unitarian 
Service Committee, the Association has 
made increasingly effective contributions 
in interracial and interethnic relations. 


Education: Here, especially for 
younger children, our curricular mate- 
rials emphasize self-understanding and 
understanding of others. The open- 
minded, experimental, and reasonable 
approach to all human relations which 
we advocate tends to make for flexibility 
in thinking and feeling and to discourage 
the formation of stereotyped opinions. In 
adult education and in conferences, insti- 
tutes, and summer camps, we use leader- 
ship from many racial and national as 
well as religious groups. We have encour- 
aged local churches to study the reasons 
why various tensions develop and to find 
ways for coping with such developments. 


Christian Register: This useful maga- 
zine has continued its long series of vivid 
articles on group and race relations in 
general and on relations with Negroes, 
Jews, and Catholics. 


Beacon Press: Even more effective are 
the books published on Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, and religious groups in 
general. 

Unitarian Service Committee: Espe- 
cially outstanding in the program of the 
USC have been the Harlem Service 
Camp and the Navajo Project. The lat- 
ter attempts to combine hospitality, edu- 
cation, and community integration in 
order to combat the tremendous preju- 
dice against Indians and the so-called 
Spanish in that part of the Southwest. 

In November, 1948, a group of south- 
ern ministers, “Sustained by a deep con- 
cern for the worth, dignity, and creative 
growth of the individual . . . and particu- 


larly aware of the race practices which 
affect the Unitarian churches in this 
area,’ gathered at Memphis, Tennessee, 
for the “Magnolia Conference.” Conclud- 
ing that the “advance of democracy and 
the integrity of religion in our churches 
depend upon our willingness to grant 
full membership to all persons who will 
join with us in dedication to the realiza- 
tion of these principles and objectives,” 
the ministers recommended “that our 
churches re-examine their constitutions 
and present policies in the light of this 
statement.” 

It is significant that during a recent 
period of “crisis” in the Southwestern 
Conference the group did re-examine 
both its constitution and its present pol- 
icy. At its annual meeting at Houston in 
April 1952, the delegates present adopted 
—unanimously—a_ resolution directing 
the Conference to schedule its future 
meetings only in churches where Ne- 
groes would not be excluded. Another 
step forward was taken at the South- 
west’s Ardmore Summer Institute in 
August, 1953, when, following a recom- 
mendation by the workshop on Race Re- 
lations, the Board of Directors appointed 
a regional committee on intergroup rela- 
tions to explore methods of enlarging the 
opportunities for growth in this field. 
Negro delegates participated in both the 
annual meeting of the Conference in 
Oklahoma City (April 1953) and at the 
Ardmore Institute during the past sum- 
mer. It remains for all the member 
churches in the Conference to accept for 
themselves the principle the Conference 
so courageously adopted for the entire 
group. 


GATIONS: For the ministers of 
seven Unitarian churches which have 
pioneered in the practical demonstration 
of interracial integration, the Commis- 
sion posed three questions: 

1. What would you say about pres- 
sures from the Negro commu- 
nity on Negroes who might other- 
wise join your church? 

2. What techniques have you found 
most helpful in bringing minori- 
ties, especially racial minorities, 
into your church? 

3. What do you regard to be the 
kinds of Negroes most ready to 
join your church? 


i PROGRESS WITHIN CONGRE- 


Their answers* were in general agree- 
ment. They said in substance: 

Definite pressures on Negroes from the 
Negro community may deter them from 
joining predominantly white churches. 
“I could name instances where leading 
Negroes in our city would have joined 
our church except for this pressure,” 


® For the texts of these letters see Part II of the 


- Commission’s Report. 


writes one. Another says, “I have no- 
ticed a little resentment on the part of 
my good friends among the Negro Min- 
isters, although this has never been di- 
rectly spoken.” The Negro doctor, 
lawyer, teacher, businessman, etc., may 
also feel the economic need to be well 
known in the Negro community. Some 
feel they would be “deserting.” 

The “pioneering” ministers employ no 
special techniques to encourage mem- 
bers of racial minorities to join, but it is 
apparent that various steps have been 
taken to assure a sincere welcome. The 
activities of these ministers and of mem- 
bers of their churches on human rela- 
tions committees, like the Urban League, 
have helped to make clear the church’s 
concern. The churches have advertised, 
in one way or another, that all races are 
welcome. “Advertising in the Negro pa- 
pers,” one writes, “is a good way of 
assuring the Negro community that they 
are welcome in your church. Otherwise 
they will assume, on the basis of previ- 
ous experience or generalization about 
‘white’ churches, that they are not wel- 
come.” One way they have made it clear 
that all are welcome is to elect members 
of minority groups on the same basis— 
ability—on which others are elected, to 
positions of leadership on the Board of 
Trustees, as members of committees, as 
teachers in the church school, as ushers 
on Sunday morning, and, best of all, “as 
participants in the church’s ministry.” 
One minister writes that he is likely to 
extend a special invitation to Negroes 
whom he feels are “Unitarians but don’t 
know it.” He also encourages his Negro 
members to invite their liberal friends. 


These men do not go out deliberately to 
recruit members of minorities as such. 
Any preferential treatment goes against 
their grain. Nevertheless, they recognize 
the particular difficulties and hesitan- 
cies such persons probably feel. They are 
alert to the need to make all persons wel- 
come and their churches broadly inclu- 
sive. And during the early transitional 
stage from “white” to interracial congre- 
gations at least, they are aware that some 
special efforts are generally required. 

“Negroes and non-whites join [our 
churches] for the same reason whites 
join, and they come in the same varieties 
and with the same qualifications for 
membership.” So one minister replied 
and it might have been for all. These 
men regard as myth the idea that Ne- 
groes are not ready for Unitarianism. 
“The kinds of Negroes most likely to 
join are broadly equivalent to similar 
categories of white people . . . There are 
undoubtedly numerous ‘Unitarians who 
do not know it’ among Negroes.” The 
rising economic status of Negroes, the in- 
creasing number of college graduates and 
professionals support the thesis that the 
religious needs of many are no longer 
adequately served by the traditionally 
Negro churches. “There are probably as 
many persons in the Negro community 
who are ready for Unitarianism as in any 
other community, and it is just a matter 
of our finding the way to present the op- 
portunity to them.” 


OUR OBLIGATIONS: In a review 
of the degree of success achieved in 
the integration of the Negro within the 
Unitarian churches, many churches re- 


RACE RELATIONS IN ACTION. The Race Relations Commission of the Community 
Church of New York listens to Dr. Ernest B, Kalibala of Uganda, former African UN repre- 
sentative in the trusteeship division. Standing at the left is Rev. Maurice Dawkins, associate 
minister of the church. 
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port either (a) that the church has no 
problem because Negroes have not ap- 
plied for membership, or (b)_ that, 
whereas the church appeals to all people 
on an equal basis, it will not appeal to a 
“special” group on a special basis. When 
these constitute explanations of the ab- 
sence of Negro membership given by 
representatives of churches serving com- 
munities where Negroes comprise a sub- 
stantial portion of the population, the 
implications are far-reaching and should 
not be taken lightly. It should be the 
duty of such a church to reconsider 
whether it is leading or following public 
opinion. Furthermore it must strive to 
determine whether it has cultivated an 
exclusive “country club” atmosphere, 
reflecting a fundamental desire that only 
those who can pass the unwritten re- 
quirements may be eligible for member- 
ship. Any Unitarian church permitting 
itself to become either a social or intel- 
lectual monopoly is retreating from its 
obligation to liberalism. 

Simply stated, the question is this: “Is 
the Negro welcome in the life of the 
church? Is a member of any minority 
group welcome in the affairs of the 
church?” With equal simplicity the an- 
swer may be stated either “yes” or “no.” 
In a church devoted to leading public 
opinion and dedicated to the fulfillment 
of human dignity, there is no alternative. 
If the answer is “yes” that church will 
have measured up, temporarily, to the 
obligations of its faith. If the answer is 
“no,” that church will have outlined for 
itself the next step in its ongoing 
development. 

When a Negro or anyone else seeks 
admission to membership in one of our 
churches it is usually either because he 
is already a Unitarian, whether he real- 
ized it or not, or because he wants to 
become one. It is the obligation of the 
church to welcome him, both because he 
is in sympathy with the movement and 
because this is an expression of its will- 
ingness to gather together all peoples of 
like mind. 

The congregational polity of the Uni- 
tarian denomination is traditional, and 
the Commission is committed to the pres- 
ervation of that polity. However, the 
Unitarian commitment to the concept of 
acceptance of man—of all men with 
their diversities, strengths, and creative 
potentials—has never before in history 
been so important to the society in which 
we propose as a church to grow in both 
numbers and influence. 

The denomination must therefore as- 
sume greater responsibility for providing 
strong leadership in this area. It must set 
the tone for member churches to a 
greater degree than ever before, and 
the position of the Association must be 
unmistakably clear not only to member 
churches but to every fellowship which 
proposes to join it. The denomination 
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A CHURCH THAT STAYED: When the real estate on Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, began 
to “deteriorate,” the Unitarian Society stayed and has built, under its minister, Rev. Jesse 
Cavileer, a genuinely interracial church. A small church listing in the Negro weekly directory 
at only $1.50 a week brought many news stories, feature articles, and radio programs—no 
“white” church had apparently done such a thing before. A number of white and Negro 
visitors came to see this church that practised brotherhood; a number stayed and joined. 
Here the-young adult group puts on a show—among them, Charles Patterson, field secretary 
of the Urban League (fourth from left); and Frank Baldau, community relations board 


director for the City of Cleveland, far right. 


must develop practical means for apply- 
ing in concrete terms the high-principled 
resolutions which have characterized 
many annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion. 

It becomes clear that the Commission 
is faced with certain practical questions: 
How aggressive should denominational 
leadership be and to what degree can and 
should the denomination impose its au- 
thority and prestige on a congregation? 
To what degree and at what sacrifice 
must we preserve congregational polity? 
By what criteria can it be determined 
whether an institution is undemocratic 
and is no longer worthy of preservation? 
Should congregational polity permit ex- 
clusive religion any more than it would 
permit authoritarian theology? Should a 
church policy of isolation from the prob- 
lem of intergroup relations absolve the 
church of guilt? How much control can 
be exercised by the Association over an 
aided church without the denomination’s 
becoming authoritarian in its effort to re- 
main free? How can the denomination 
maintain its democratic structure while 
insuring that its leadership is not being 
used to rationalize and to perpetuate 
ideas inconsistent with our stated beliefs? 

The traditional obligation of the de- 
nomination to congregational polity must 
never hold precedence over the commit- 
ment to the democratic process. The 
preservation of a principle must not be 
used as an excuse to avoid the practice 
of the higher principle in which its own 
existence is rooted. 


V RECOMMENDATIONS: The 

Commission on Unitarian Inter- 
group Relations, on the basis of this study 
and with cognizance of the obligations 
and problems which have been outlined 
in this report, offers the following recom- 
mendations to the Unitarian fellowship: 


A. To churches and fellowships 


1. A door that’s really open: An 
“Open Door” is not truly one unless all 
perceive it to be so. In a society where 
non-whites are accustomed to being and 
expect to be excluded, a church that 
makes “no special efforts toward any par- 
ticular group” will have mostly white 
members. It is urged that churches and 
fellowships arrange interracial events and 
acts of service, that they advertise in 
Negro newspapers, and find other ways 
to dramatize interracial goals. 

2. Committees for Study and Action: 
It is recommended that individual 
churches and fellowships form local 
committees for study and action on prob- 
lems of intergroup relations, particularly 
church membership and activities. 

In communities where there are sub- 
stantial or growing minority groups but 
few, if any, minority group members in 
the church, the committees should ex- 
plore the reasons for this with a view to 
taking definite action to make clear to 
the community that interested members 
of all racial groups are welcome as mem- 
bers of the church, as students in the 
Sunday school, and as participants in all 
other parish activities. This should be a 


part of the general public relations work 
of the church and not a separate pro- 
gram aimed only at the Negro or other 
minority population. 

In communities having a small or no 
minority group (particularly Negro), the 
local committees should study the rea- 
sons for this. If there are indications 
that real estate discrimination is respon- 
sible, possibly the church or some or- 
ganization associated with it may be able 
to initiate community action looking to- 
ward the elimination of race as a factor 
in real estate transactions. Similar action 
should be taken with regard to employ- 
ment barriers or other considerations 
which tend to keep minority group mem- 
bers from settling in the community. In 
such communities, there may be early 
opportunities to entertain minority group 
visitors from time to time and thus to 
encourage a change in the makeup of the 
community. 

The committees may also find ways in 
which the churches can demonstrate 
their unsegregated character by such 
steps as appointing integrated parish 
staffs, both ministerial and lay, and by 
making certain that minority group 
members are not overlooked for nomina- 
tion to parish offices and committee 
memberships. 

We want people of minority groups to 
come to our churches for precisely the 
same reasons that bring other prospec- 
tive members. In those few churches 
now having substantial minority group 
membership, this seems generally to be 
the case. 

3. Candidates for the ministry: Uni- 
tarian churches should be “color blind” 
in their consideration of candidates for 
their ministry. There is no place in liberal 
religion for “Negro churches” or “white 
churches.” Negroes should be trained for 
the Unitarian ministry and then given 
opportunities to serve in Unitarian 
churches. 

4. New churches, branch churches, 
and fellowships: Those groups should be 
started with an open membership prac- 

.tice established from the outset and with 
specific efforts made to bring in individ- 
uals from diverse ethnic, racial, and eco- 
nomic groups. 

5. Policy statement: It is suggested 
that the churches, branch churches, and 
fellowships consider, adopt, and publi- 
cize a statement on this subject at their 
annual meetings. Such, resolutions must 
not, however, become substitutes for ac- 
tion. They should be used to ‘guide more 
concrete activity. 


B. To regional organizations 


1. Committees for study and action: 
It is recommended that regional inter- 
group committees for study and action be 
established. These could be particularly 
helpful in calling to the attention of the 


- local churches those advances which have 


been made in other communities. The 
Southwest Conference now has such a 
committee which is beginning its work. 
Regional meetings (both for ministers 
and for laymen) should be held for the 
discussion and demonstration of the in- 
terracial aspect of church programs. 

2. New churches, branch churches, 
and fellowships: It is recommended that 
regional organizations be constantly alert 
to ways in which new Unitarian congre- 
gations can assure themselves of an open 
membership practice from the outset. 

3. Interracial workshops and camps, 
sponsored regionally, should be arranged 
to provide training and experience. In 
these, both the staff and the participants 
should be interracial. 

4. Placement of ministers: The re- 
gional offices of the denomination should 
be “color blind” in recommending candi- 
dates for the ministry to be considered by 
pulpit committees and congregations. The 
Commission believes that an appreciable 
number of Unitarian churches are now 
ready for an interracial or a non-white 
ministry. 

5. Policy statement: It is suggested 
that the regional organizations ‘consider, 
adopt, and publicize a minute on this sub- 
ject at their annual meetings. Such reso- 
lutions must not, however, become sub- 
stitutes for action. They should be used 
as a basis for more concrete activity in 
the field. 


C. To the American Unitarian 
Association 

1. The 1955 General Conference: It 
is recommended that the 1955 General 
Conference be held at Fisk University or 
at some comparable location. If held at 
Fisk, it could well immediately precede 
or follow the annual Fisk University con- 
ference on race relations so that substan- 
tial numbers of our members could 
conveniently arrange to attend that con- 
ference without extra travel. 

2. Special intergroup training for min- 
isters: The Association should use its in- 
fluence to improve training in intergroup 
relations for our ministers. This should 
be done in cooperation with the divinity 
schools and also on a current basis for 
ministers now serving parishes. This 
could best be accomplished by holding 
interracial clinics at locations where 
there are successful interracial churches 
now in operation. 

3. Candidates for the ministry: In the 
use of its funds and placement services, 
the Association should do all that it can 
to make the Unitarian clergy more sub- 
stantially interracial. 

4. Open membership in new congrega- 
tions: It is essential that new churches, 
branch churches, and fellowships be 
started on a sound basis with the open 
membership practice clearly understood 
by all concerned and operative from the 
outset. In every case, before any aid is 
given by the Association, there should be 


an affirmative showing that the new 
church gives evidence of being an inclu- 
sive one. 

5. Policy statement: It is realized that 
the Association has in the past adopted 
a number of resolutions on this general 
subject, but it is believed desirable to 
adopt a new resolution recapitulating the 
previous actions and including such addi- 
tional points as may seem desirable. (The 
Commission’s resolution is on page 18. 
It will be submitted to the 1954 Annual 
Meeting. ) 

6. Special pilot projects: In order to 
give testimony to the Association’s posi- 
tion on interracial matters through 
worthwhile experimental projects, the 
following are recommended: 

a. Interracial pilot project in the 
North Carolina Triangle Area: It is urged 
that the Association sponsor the employ- 
ment of two ministers on equal status— 
one white and one Negro—to serve to- 
gether and cooperatively the Durham- 
Raleigh-Chapel Hill area in North Caro- 
lina. The Commission believes that this 
area is ready for such an experiment and 
that it would benefit the denomination’s 
interracial objectives immeasurably for 
it to be undertaken, especially in North 
Carolina. 

b. Special interracial program 
among college students in a large city: 
It is recommended that the Association 
aid a large urban church or churches to 
establish Unitarian work in the local in- 
stitutions of higher learning under non- 
white or interracial professional staff 
leadership. Because of the smallness of 
our denomination, we are not carrying 
on adequate work among college students 
in many important educational centers. 
This proposal would provide an oppor- 
tunity to combine such work with vivid 
testimony of the denomination’s inter- 
racial intentions. 


Negro and white children from the church 
school of the Unitarian Church of Roxbury, 
Mass., bring their gifts for the Navajo 
children at the community center main- 
tained in New Mexico by the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 
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D. To the Council of Liberal Churches 


1. Standing committee: The Commis- 
sion recommends that the Council estab- 
lish a continuing committee on inter- 
group relations which will report bi- 
ennially on the progress of liberal 
churches toward interracial and intereth- 
nic integration. The membership of this 
committee should change each two years 
so that over the years a great many 
ministers and laymen may be involved 
in its deliberations. 

2. Integration of non-whites into pro- 
fessional staff: As the new Council sets 
up its staff, it is essential that it be inter- 
racial in character. 

3. Staff intergroup specialist: In order 
to stimulate work in this field, it is urged 
that a specialist in interracial and inter- 
ethnic relations be employed on the 
Council’s staff. 

4. Policy statement: So that the Coun- 
cil’s views on intergroup relations shall 
be clear and unmistakable, it is urged 
that it consider, adopt, and publicize a 
resolution setting forth its intergroup 


commitments. 

CONCLUSION: One can draw 
Vi no other conclusion from the 
studies of this Commission than that the 
majority of our churches have ignored 
the human relations aspect of religion. 
While paying lip service to the religious 
ideals of brotherhood, they have sanc- 
tioned, often simply in indifference, a 
pattern of social organization which 
dooms men to a life in which full dignity 
and creative growth are virtually impos- 
sible. This is a particularly disturbing 
indictment of a church committed to 
freedom in all its various aspects. Al- 
most no one will admit he denies the 
concept of equality of all men even 
though in practice he may deny it with 
every breath. We are tragically bound by 
an emotional straitjacket from which 
escape is possible only through the efforts 
of men and women of unusual courage, 
humility, and integrity who have the 
energy and vision to take the lead in 
demonstrating their strong beliefs in 
freedom and a new way of life. Such 
men and women are appearing in in- 
creasing numbers throughout our land. 
Unitarianism has a rightful place of 
leadership in this awakening; it can claim 
it boldly and courageously facing up to 
the social realities of the time. 

“The church that is to lead this cen- 
tury will not be a church creeping on all 
fours, mewling and whining, its face 
turned down, its eyes turned back . 
it will try things by reason and con- 
science, aim to surpass the old heroes; 
and, using the present age, will lead 
public opinion, not follow it.” 

This prophesy of “The Coming 
Church,” by Theodore Parker, reaches 
out to us from the past to emphasize 
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obligations necessary for any church 
which would lead its community. To the 
liberal church which has done much in 
the past century to create a climate fav- 
orable to social progress, this prophesy 
holds special inspiration. 

By its emphasis on the present rather 
than on the past, the liberal church as- 
sumes the responsibility of creating and 
re-creating the moral framework with 
which it leads public opinion. Its con- 
stant vitality springs from the new hope 
it offers to those long subordinated to 
social pressures, 

A truly religious organization, espec- 
ially one motivated by a philosophy of 
liberalism which lends itself to a concern 
for social equality, takes upon itself the 
obligation of reflecting that concern 
within its constituent membership. It is 
not enough to help the Negro, it is not 
enough to provide for him; it is the 
responsibility of the local liberal church 
to welcome him, to respect his dignity, 
and to treat him as an equal. 

First, last, and always, it is the obli- 
gation of the liberal church to take lead- 
ership in the integration of all groups in 
its community. In many cities, particu- 
larly in the South, to take this leadership 
is to court a degree of ostracism where, 
in theological matters, the liberal church 
is already not understood. Nevertheless, 
the obligation of the church is not to 


the local mores but rather to the faith 
giving it existence. 


‘To move unflinchingly’ 


Whether or not the Unitarian Church 
will be the one to lead this century will 
depend on the extent to which it will 
henceforth respond to the obligations it 
cannot escape. The call is for it to turn 
its face upward, its eyes forward, to 
accept the challenge and to move un- 
flinchingly toward the development of a 
religious movement in which all may be 
participants without thought of racial or 
national origin. When that shall have 
been fully accomplished the obligations 
of the liberal faith shall have been ful- 
filled and the democratic spirit will have 
been given complete expression in the 
vital affairs of men. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Our practice no less than our word 


SUSTAINED by a deep concern for the worth, dignity and creative growth of 
the individual, we, as an Association of Churches, reaffirm our faith in the spirit 
of man—a faith which commits us to acceptance of all men, and willingness to 
accord to all men, whatever their weaknesses, strengths, and differences, the maxi- 
mum opportunity to develop their creative potential. This faith demands an abiding 
confidence in the ability of men to create a good society. It recognizes and honors 
the differences in men, and understands the necessity for providing full opportunity 
for the growth of every human being. It seeks to understand the minds of other 
men and weighs their interests alongside of its own without bias, Such a faith im- 
plies that upon the extent and intensity of a man’s love for all mankind depends 
not the strength of our religious faith alone but even its ultimate survival. 


RECOGNIZING that men must cultivate the science of human relations or perish, 
we voice our sense of urgency that the practices of our churches be reconciled 
with our beliefs. We begin to tap the deeper joy of human brotherhood only when 
we practice it. And we covet for our movement its rightful place of leadership in 
meeting the needs of world community. The liberal church must be an inclusive 
church, providing human fellowship across all boundaries. 


WE, THEREFORE, RESOLVE to move out from the field of fine principles and 
noble ideals and forge to the front in action and practice. By so resolving, we com- 
mit ourselves to work for an integrated church in an integral society: Where so- 
cial, perceptual and behavioral barriers exist, we shall directly attack them. We’ 
shall make all men welcome and judge every man on individual merit alone—re- 
membering that an “open door” is not truly one unless perceived as such by those 
for whom it is intended. By our practice no less than our word would We pro- 
claim our message of hope and confidence to a world desperately in need of: a 
philosophy of love and understanding. 


Resolution proposed to the A.U.A. by ‘the — 
Commission on Unitarian Intergroup Relations 
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They rebel against liberty 


Twentieth century counterrevolutionists 


fight freedom; legal safeguards needed 


AMERICANS in all walks of life to- 
day are troubled, disillusioned and con- 
fused. We have been reared in a period 
of national growth which instilled a firm 
confidence that our system of representa- 
tive government and, liberty under law 
was the best that men had devised. We 
saw that many of its basic principles 
had been adopted by other progressive 
peoples, and it seemed only a matter of 
time and education when they would be 
universally accepted. Now, turbulent 
events show that our ideals are not ac- 
ceptable to a large part of the world, 
that our system of government no longer 
is spreading but in important regions is 
in retreat. It all leaves us with a feeling 
of frustration and insecurity. 

The Twentieth Century has been one 
of counterrevolution against our whole 
American revolutionary philosophy. Mus- 
solini, Hitler, Stalin and lesser imitators 
rejected the process of out-arguing and 
out-voting adversaries and have forci- 
bly seized power, suppressed liberties and 
set up dictatorships supported by the 
dreadful apparatus of the police state. A 
distinguished French writer, Albert 
Camus, has reminded us that every rev- 
olution of our times has ended by put- 
ting more power in the state, removing 
restraint from officials, and leaving fewer 
rights and remedies to the individual. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, we are in 
an age of rebellion against liberty. 


Few converts or hirelings 


In our own country a few converts or 
hirelings of these alien movements have 
sought to press this country toward one 
or another totalitarianism, even by force 
or violence if it became expedient. Per- 
haps they are too few to cause serious 
concern, if they were not supported and 
encouraged by an aggressive and totali- 
tarian movement abroad. The latter has 
drawn us into a policy of accumulating 
more military, air and naval force than 
the Communists can muster. Of course, 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON 


we all agree that if the future world is 
to be ruled by arms, by all means let it 
be by our arms. 

But Americans are not happy to rely 
on militarization as a long-range policy, 
not merely because it is burdensome, but 
because the triumphs of force are short- 
lived and are not a permanent solution 
of world problems. The futility of war 
is that one can never kill so many people 
that there are not survivors with whom 
he must come to terms. 

A few weeks ago, President Eisen- 
hower warned against placing too much 
reliance upon mere physical force be- 
cause, he said, our ultimate strength must 
be in moral and spiritual forces. I think 
we all agree; but how are these forces 
to be given concrete and effective ex- 
pression? 

The only answer, it seems to me, is 
to translate these moral and _ spiritual 
values into legal ones insofar as it is 
practicable to give them definition, appli- 
cation and sanction. Of course, law is 
something less, as well as something 
more, than a code of ethics. But I agree 
with Lord Macmillan that “the ultimate 
justification of the law is to be found, 
and can only be found, in moral con- 
siderations” and not in expediency or 
utility. 


Law binds both 


We know that it is not possible to de- 
fend every specific legislative act, judicial 
decision or custom as meeting these 
standards. But there can be little dis- 
agreement among law-trained men that 
no rational world can exist except under 
law that approximates justice as nearly 
as human skill can make it and binds 
both rulers and subjects, states and 
individuals. 

I am one who believes that our pres- 
tige abroad, and our success at home, 
has been largely due to rugged adher- 
ence to practices we describe in the 
oversimplified phrase 


“government by. 


Robert H. Jackson has been associate 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Court since 1941. Prior to his appoint- 


ment, Mr. Jackson served as U.S. 
attorney general, solicitor general, and 
general counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. He was named chief counsel for 
the United States at the Nurnberg War 
Crimes trials in 1945, and is the author 
of The Case Against the Nazi War Crim- 
inals and The Nurnberg Case. 


laws and not by men.” It has been vali- 
dated by our own history and we have 
shown some genius to make it work in 
practice. : 

In the beginning, our American Revo- 
lution was not to overthrow law but to 
vindicate it. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence invoked not only “the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God” but English 
constitutional law in violation of which 
it recited ‘a Jong train of abuses and 
usurpations” designed to reduce the 
Colonies under an “absolute despotism.” 
We cannot claim that the Revolutionary 
era was free from lawlessness, of course. 
But we can say that it was not accom- 
plished or followed by a reign of terror 
as were recent Nazi and Communist 
revolutions. There was neither blood 
bath nor purge. That distinguished it 
from nearly contemporary French Revo- 
lution in which, after killing off the old 
regime, the revolutionists fell upon each 
other until it ended in a new dictatorship. 
And that, perhaps, is why the world has 
looked more to our Revolution as an 
inspiration to freedom than to the 
French, which stirred fears that any 
movement toward liberty meant a reign 
of terror. 

After our Revolution, when a Consti- 
tution was framed our forefathers 
adapted the philosophy of Eighteenth 
Century liberalism. It taught the essential 
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Dissent is most dangerous when unvoiced—and unanswerable 


> eas 


unity of liberty and law, and its ultimate 
concern was to insure the fullest measure 
of freedom consistent with the good 
order on which a safe and free life must 
rest. It distrusted loose power and would 
only admit government to the control of 
a small area of our total economic, so- 
cial and political lives. It believed that 
dissent, opposition and grievances, real 
or fancied, were most dangerous to 
stability and good order when under- 
ground, unvoiced and hence unanswer- 
able, and that freedom of speech, press 
and assembly would bring smouldering 
discontents and oppositions to the sur- 
face where they could be satisfied or 
reasoned with. They believed that the 
fittest ideas would survive in competition 
and that unfettered public discussion 
would provide an intellectual basis for 
resolving political contests. 

However, we must never forget that 
it is implicit in this philosophy that the 
discontented have a duty as well as a 
right to voice openly their dissatisfactions 
and that the contented have the obliga- 
tion to tolerate and answer overt oppo- 
sition, however distasteful. We must also 
remember that this concept of liberty 
had no tolerance of any form of lawless- 
ness, no belief that there could be free- 
dom except under law. 

These philosophical generalities were 
easy to proclaim, but it was the genius 
of our forefathers to devise institutions 
that would actually put these principles 
into practice—not ideally but well. 


No heads rolled 


The great lapse, of course, came with 
our Civil War. During and after the war, 
a good deal occurred that cannot be rec- 
onciled with our teachings. Nothwith- 
standing this, as Stephen Vincent Benét 
has reminded us: 

“Again, there was no blood purge. 
There were no mass executions. No heads 
rolled. 

“The handful of fanatics who had 
plotted the assassination of Lincoln and 
other government leaders were executed. 
His actual murderer was tracked down 
and shot. The half-crazy officer who 
commanded a notorious southern prison 
camp was hanged. The former President 
of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis, was 
kept for a while in prison with certain 
of his associates and then released.” 

Meanwhile, citizens of the expanding 
nation were constantly taught what a 
rule of law requires, for each growing 
frontier community reached some point 
when it had to choose between rule by 
violence and rule by law. They learned 
that a society governed by law can never 
recognize the legitimacy of force or 
violence except in self-defense or in 
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overcoming resistance to law and that 
an attack on any member is an attack 
on the peace of all. 

These lessons were applied in our 
foreign relations. During the Nineteenth 
and into the Twentieth Century, this 
country consistently and _ successfully 
sought arbitration of its differences with 
other nations, some of which were of a 
nature the world had thought admitted 
of solution only by war. 

Nineteen thirty-nine saw a most pow- 
erful alliance of counterrevolutionists, 
bent upon checking and destroying free 
institutions. Hitler, Mussolini, Togo and 
Stalin all ganged up. In a few months 
continental Europe was at their feet. It 
had long been a logical and practical 
weakness of international law to try to 
stand for a legal order among nations 
and at the same time to teach that it 
was a sovereign right of each state to go 
to war with any other, for any cause or 
for none, at any time, and that neutral 
states were bound not to distinguish or 
discriminate between a just and an unjust 
war. But this stupid and immoral doc- 
trine could not survive the almost uni- 
versal agreement of the nations to 
renounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, thus outlawing wars of 
aggression. The United States provided 
resources for defense to the surviving 
victims of aggression. 


At sunrise: an incident 


The close of the war brought a de- 
mand for immediate and undiscriminat- 
ing vengeance. Stalin proposed to line 
up and shoot 50,000 German leaders. 
Others of our allies did not go so far but 
proposed to punish top leaders by politi- 
cal decision which would give them no 
chance to defend. In the United States 
many agreed with Secretary Hull, whose 
memoirs recite: “If I had my way, I 
would take Hitler and Mussolini and 
Togo and their arch accomplices and 
bring them before a drum-head court- 
martial. And at sunrise on the following 
day there would occur an historic inci- 
dent.” It was seriously proposed to turn 
over as many as a half million young 
Germans, regardless of personal guilt, to 
the Soviet Union for “labor reparations.” 

These undiscriminating _ retaliations 
were quite consistent with what was 
going on in Europe at the time. The 
French Minister of Justice has reported 
that 8,348 collaborators were summarily 
executed without trial by members of 
the French Resistance and 1,325 were 
executed by decision of nonlegal com- 
mittees. 

As we appraise the array of counter- 
revolutionary forces that are struggling 
against the American tradition today, we 


must not make the mistake of thinking 
their progress is from military force 
alone. The cold war is largely a war of 
ideas, a struggle for the minds of men. 
Popular representative government is 
held up to contempt by the totalitarians 
as a “cult of incompetence” and “gov- 
ernment by chatter” which cannot deal 
effectively and in time with modern 
problems. We must not complacently 
assume that the currents of rebellion 
against our institutions and principles are 
wholly without cause of provocation. We 
cannot coast forever on the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors. Conditions 
develop which, uncorrected, tend to con- 
firm the critics of our institutions. 

The expanding authority of govern- 
ment, its encroachment on the fields once 
left to individual choice, can be compat- 
ible with individual liberty only if our 
officials are as much bound by law as 
our private citizens. No individual should 
be subject to official condemnation, con- 
trol or intrusion except at times and for 
reasons declared by law and applied to 
him by procedures which comport with 
our concept of due process of law. 


Rights a refuge? 


But the Due Process Clause and other 
provisions of our Constitution must not 
be discredited by an interpretation to 
mean liberty without law. Nothing can 
do the cause of liberal government more 
harm in the long run than to give the 
American people the impression that our 
Bill of Rights is useful only to our 
enemies or is a mere refuge for crimi- 
nals. The impression that liberty had that 
result has helped totalitarianism to win 
support for the overthrow or suppression 
of liberty elsewhere. 

Most importantly, perhaps, we must 
not fall into the error of accepting 
lawless action from the right as the so- 
lution of lawlessness from the left. That 
stalwart American judge, John Parker, 
has aptly called the Niirnberg trial a post 
mortem on a totalitarian state. The 
record teaches no lesson, to those who 
will read, more impressive than the 
manner in which fear of Communism 
led many moderate Germans to cast 
their lot with the Hitler cause, while fear 
of Naziism led a constantly increasing 
number to embrace the Communist 
Party. It became something of a race 
between right- and left-wing radicals to 
see which could first seize power and 
overthrow the republic to keep the other 
from doing so. Nothing would be more 
ominous for free government than 
growth of a similar negative and fatal- 
istic attitude which embraces one ex- 
treme to counterbalance another, or 

(Continued on page 39) 


In praise of ‘egé-heads’ 


Growing suspicion of the intellectual 


enthrones men of little faith, less courage 


EVERY NEW social venture takes 
courage. You have to strike out on paths 
unknown, and the unknown is always 
more perilous than the adversaries you 
have been accustomed to meet. The things 
which are familiar, seem more secure 
and dependable than the dreams which 
are sharp and clear to the liberals, the 
seekers, the pioneers. 


Founding-Fathers: “egg-heads” 


Think back to that group of men who 
were concerned with making the colon- 
ists, who had driven out the king’s sol- 
diers, a nation. Today We have a feeling 
that they were solid citizens, Founding 
Fathers, demi-gods. Monroe, Madison, 
the Adamses we think of as solid, sober 
men. But I fancy that they would not be 
safe from congressional committees if 
they were talking and writing today. They 
were dreamers, writing the charter of a 
kind of life never lived on earth; they 
were as “big-domed” a bunch of “egg- 
heads” as this country has ever known. 
They were as radical in their dreams as 
any Utopian. They were blisteringly 
critical of the status quo as a soap box 
orator in Washington Square. 

It was a miracle that our nation was 
born, lived through its two generations of 
growing pains, and survived the Civil 
War, while an Industrial and Social Revo- 
lution was shaking the world. It didn’t 
survive because the Founding Fathers 
were good parliamentarians, capable law- 
yers able to write a stout constitution, 
smooth politicians adept at compromise. 
Oh, they were these things, but what 
stands out is their liberalism, their confi- 
dence in man, their courageous faith that 
God would strengthen them in their great 
business. 

The foundation of their work was 
courage, a willingness to try to discover 
new truths, a flexibility and daring of 
mind, which challenged men to dream of 
new roads which the nation might ex- 


=" plore. They were, in the prophetic sense, 


By WILLIAM B. RICE 


as truly religious men as any land has 
ever been fortunate enough to have as- 
semble in places of power and opportu- 
nity. They were the product of American 
churches and American colleges. They 
bought and read everything printed, 
openly and privately, in Europe and 
America. Their personal libraries were 
immense, for the day. We turn to their 
pamphlets and speeches for certain of the 
masterpieces of English prose. They nev- 
er talked down to the masses, but hon- 
ored and dignified the common man, by 
presuming that he caught the aptness of 
their Latin quotation or sensed the extra 
dash of flavor added by an allusion. 


Mud on the dreamers 


Nowadays, we find a growing suspicion 
of men of literary skill, a fear of the in- 
tellectual, and a positive dread of the lib- 
eral. In fact, one seems to gain a certain 
prestige by crying down brilliance and 
throwing mud on the dreamers. To gain 
political power, men will ally themselves 
with the demagogues, rather than to 
openly face them and tell them to get 
back in their stinking kennels. 

Who and what are these baying crea- 
tures? Are they not basically cowards, 
things of no heart? If you will read their 
speeches, given under the protection 
granted our legislators, that they might 
speak their noblest thoughts freely, do 
you not find that even when they profess 
to be religious they actually have no faith 
that God challenges man to dream, that 
God puts disturbing visions before men 
to awaken them and lead them on to bet- 
ter things? Is not every breath they utter 
more evidence of that fear miscalled 
conservatism? 

What would these men do? They 
would purge the Library of Congress of 
subversive literature. They would encour- 
age folk to purge all libraries of any of 
the writings of our foes. But battles are 
more than shed blood; they are more the 
flashing rapiers of wit and dancing in and 
out of the weak spots of the enemy’s 
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logic, kicking him when he _ blunders 
about in evident stupidity. Wit and hu- 
mor kept alive the underground that 
helped to destroy Hitler, and excite the 
courage of his victims. We must know 
what our foe is thinking, what he tells 
his slave horders, that we may parry his 
lies with truth. 

But these men have no confidence in 
the truth emerging victor. They have no 
trust that we can persuade the enslaved 
that they can have a better life. They 
don’t see how ideas and ideals have 
poured into people’s very souls to drive 
out fear, and give them the strength to 
rise against their masters. 


To challenge is subversive 


What do playwriters, authors, teachers, 
and preachers do; what do high-minded, 
brilliant public servants do that upsets 
these critics so terribly? Primarily, they 
are challenging; and this is terrible just 
now. If you don’t say, “What we are is 
perfect; let us freeze it; let us clutch it to 
our despairing bosom”; you are a sub- 
versive. 

Now, no one will deny the fact that 
there are subversives, traitors, and spies. 
They exist in every walk of life. I am 
confident that almost every one of them 
would be rounded up within twenty-four 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Memo on a Unitarian Birthday 


History has ignored the religious basis 


of Jefferson’s political and social philosophy 


Despite the resurgence of interest in 
Marxist doctrines during the Thirties, 
and the sporadic demagoguery that 
marred those depression years, the ideals 
of Thomas Jefferson have remained the 
paramount social and political philos- 
ophy in America. Now, as in the earlier 
days of the Republic, Jefferson’s writings 
are a favorite source book for political 
oratory. 

Is it not strange, therefore, that amid 
the wealth of Jeffersonian concepts which 
have shaped our national philosophy, 
the most significant of them all—his 
religion—is seldom mentioned. 

There are many today who do not 
know that Thomas Jefferson was a 
deeply religious man; there are men and 
women now living who can remember 
hearing him described as an atheist. Yet 
in all his public papers and addresses 
there are allusions to God. In the Dec- 
laration of Independence, brief as it is, 
God is referred to four times—as “Na- 
ture’s God,” as the “Creator,” as the 
“Supreme Judge of the world,” and as 
the “Divine Providence” upon whom 
the Signers of that Declaration must rely 
for their “protection.” That these were 
not the mere idle pratings of a politician 
seeking to impress the devout is evi- 
denced by the fact that so many of Jef- 
ferson’s letters to his intimates dealt with 
the subject of his religious beliefs. 

How is it that the America of today 
knows so little of Jefferson’s religion? 
The biographies and most of the his- 
tories, to be sure, tell us briefly that he 
was a Deist—a Unitarian—but of how 
he came to this belief in an age when 
most men were either fiercely orthodox 
or fiercely atheistic, these books have 
little to say. 


Pamphlets and ‘Godlessness’ 


When Jefferson ran for president in 
1800, his candidacy was opposed by 
large and influential groups on the 
grounds that he was not a -Christian. In 


the strongholds of New England Calvin- 


ism and among the Scotch Presbyterians 
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of Western Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, earnest men debated the fit- 
ness of a man whom they regarded as an 
enemy of religion to be President of the 
United States. 

During the presidential campaign, Jef- 
ferson was attacked in a barrage of 
pamphlets—the chief weapon of political 
warfare. A few of these tracts were scur- 
rilous, but many of them were such 
troubled and sincere protests against Jef- 
ferson’s “Godlessness.” In one such 
pamphlet, entitled “The Case of Christi- 
anity vs. Thomas Jefferson,” the author 
stated specifically that he had no objec- 
tion to Jefferson’s politics and—rumors 
to the contrary notwithstanding—be- 
lieved his private life to be blameless. But 
the writer felt that the whole future of 
religion on this continent depended upon 
keeping a man holding the religious 
views of Thomas Jefferson from becom- 
ing President of the United States. 

Nevertheless Jefferson was, 
know, elected in 1800 and re-elected in 
1804. Little was said against his religion 
once he was in office, and during the 
century that followed there was almost 
a conspiracy of silience regarding it. 
The historians of this period, although 
they have much to say regarding the 
practical achievements of our third Presi- 
dent and the impact of his social and 
political doctrines upon American 
thought, are silent regarding the religious 
faith upon which these doctrines were 
founded. 


The animus suspicax 


In the current resurgence of concern 
with spiritual values, a considerable num- 
ber of modern seekers will find refuge 


and comfort in the Ancient Faiths—in’ 


Judaism, in Roman Catholicism, or in 
an orthodox Protestantism. But there will 
be others who will be unable to accept 
with sincerity any of these creeds. For 
such men and women, those who are 
cursed—or blessed—with the animus 
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suspicax, there is the religion and the 
example of Thomas Jefferson. 

The animus suspicax—the examining 
mind—does not, as Jefferson would have 
been the first to tell you, mean a mind 
determined to reject. It does mean a 
mind determined to discover the truth so 
far as this is humanly possible, whether 
such discovery shall result in the ac- 
ceptance, or the rejection of the idea ex- 
amined. In religion, as in the field of 
secular thought, Jefferson regarded such 
examination as both a duty and a neces- 
sity, the only firm foundation on which 
to build a life—or a country. He was 
as far removed from atheism as from 
orthodoxy, but he did feel, that a passive 
acquiescence in a creed only half be- 
lieved: in was no religion at all. Hence 
he “examined” the Scriptures, not pri- 
marily to discover flaws, nor to search 
for new and startling ideas, but to find, 
if he could, the truth about God and His 
relation to Man. 


‘Divest yourself of bias’ 


Writing to his nephew, Peter Carr, in 
1787, Jefferson has this to say concerning 
religion: “Your reason is now mature 
enough to examine this object. In the 
first place, divest yourself of all bias in 
favor of novelty and singularity of opin- 
ion. Indulge them in any other subject, 
rather than that of religion. It is too im- 
portant, and the consequences of error 
may be too serious. On the other hand, 
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Calvinist false shepherds’ have driven thinking men into inftdelity 


shake off all the fears and servile prej- 
udices, under which weak minds are 
servilely crouched. Fix reason firmly in 
her seat, and call to her tribunal every 
fact, every opinion. Question with bold- 
ness even the existence of a God; be- 
cause, if there be one, He must more 
approve of the homage of reason, than 
that of blindfolded fear.” 

This general advice is followed by de- 
tailed instructions concerning the method 
to be used in this “examination.” Jeffer- 
son tells his nephew to read the Bible as 
he would read Livy, or Tacitus, accept- 
ing on the authority of the writer those 
facts “which are in the ordinary course 
of nature,” but examining those state- 
ments in the Bible “which contradict the 
laws of nature” with the same freedom 
as he would examine a similar statement 
by the secular writers named, weighing 
them by the light of reason, and checking 
them wherever possible by the evidence 
of collateral authorities. 

Had Jefferson been content merely to 
question, as so many are content today, 
his views would have little significance 
for our generation. It is the man who 
through examination comes to a con- 
vincing conclusion whose questions have 
the most value. Jefferson did reach con- 
clusions; his views on religion are as 
definite as his views on society and gov- 
ernment. 


I am of a sect by myself 


In a letter to Ezra Stiles, Jefferson 
wrote in the year 1819: “You say you 
are a Calvinist. I am not. I am of a sect 
by myself, as far as I know. I am not a 
Jew, and therefore do not adopt their 
theology, which supposes the God of 
infinite justice to punish the sins of the 
fathers, upon their children, unto the 
third and fourth generations; and the 
benevolent and sublime Reformer of that 
Religion has told us only that God is 
good and perfect, but has not defined 
Him. I am, therefore, of His theology, 
believing that we have neither words nor 
ideas adequate to that definition. And if 
we could all, after this example, leave 
the subject as undefinable, we should all 
be of one sect, doers of good, and es- 
chewers of evil.” 

By 1822 Jefferson no longer spoke of 
his religion as peculiar to himself but 
was describing himself as a Unitarian, 
though there is no evidence that he had 
become so through the influence of any 
organized group. Although Unitarianism 
had existed as an organized movement 
in England since 1773, it seems clear 
from Jefferson’s correspondence with 
those of opinions similar to his own that 
he had arrived at these opinions by means 
of his own reasoning processes, and that 


Thomas Jefferson 


his religion and his politics were closely 
interwoven. He had, it is true, been 
greatly influenced in his political philoso- 
phy by his reading of Locke, Ferguson, 
and Pope; while his religious views were 
to a certain extent shaped by Newtonian 
science. But it was the teaching of Jesus 
of Nazareth which drew the humani- 
tarian ideals received from many sources 
into one harmonious whole, the fruitful 
philosophy of one of America’s foremost 
intellectuals. 

Though tolerance of the religion of 
others was an integral part of his own, 
Jefferson frequently spoke harshly of 
Calvinism—goaded thereto, no doubt, by 
the bitter prejudices of the Calvinists 
themselves. Writing in 1822 to Benjamin 
Waterhouse, who was, like him, a Deist, 
Jefferson compared his own faith with 
what he called “the demoralizing dog- 
mas of Calvin.” To the Calvinist, he 
said, good works, or the love of our 
neighbor, are nothing. Faith is every- 
thing. The more incomprehensible the 
proposition, the more merit in its faith; 
while to use reason in religion is un- 
lawful. Most shocking of all to Jeffer- 
son’s mind was the belief that God had, 
from the beginning, “elected certain in- 
dividuals to be saved and certain others 
to be damned; and that no crimes of the 
former can damn them; no virtues of 
the latter save.” Such dogmatists, said 
Jefferson, are “false shepherds,” “usur- 
pers of the Christian name.” Their reli- 
gion is “made of the deliria of crazy 
imaginations, as foreign from Christianity 
as that of Mahomet.” “Their blasphe- 
mies have driven thinking men into in- 
fidelity, who have too hastily rejected the 
supposed Author himself, with the hor- 
rors so falsely imputed to Him.” 

Warning against dogma, Jefferson ex- 
presses the fear that when the “great 


truth [of Unitarianism] shall be re-estab- 
lished,” Unitarians, too, may be tempted 
to dogmatize, “falling into the fatal error 
of fabricating formulas of creed and con- 
fessions of faith, the engines which so 
soon destroyed the religion of Jesus, and 
made of Christendom a mere Aceldama; 
that they will give up morals for mys- 
teries, and Jesus for Plato.” 

“How much wiser,” he goes on to say, 
“are the Quakers, who, agreeing in the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
schismatize about no mysteries, and, 
keeping within the pale of common sense, 
suffer no speculative differences of opin- 
ion, any more than of feature, to impair 
the love of their brethren.” This desire 
for simplicity in religion, for emphasizing 
just the love of. God and of one’s fellow- 
man, is evident in all that Jefferson wrote 
on this subject. “Had the doctrines of 
Jesus,” he told Waterhouse, ‘been 
preached always as pure as they came 
from His lips, the whole civilized world 
would now have been Christian.” 

It was to save Christianity in its purity 
and to acquaint his fellow Americans 
with its essential ideals that Jefferson 
compiled the little volume known as The 
Jefferson Bible. He had begged the Eng- 
lishman, Joseph Priestley, man of science 
and Unitarian preacher, to undertake the 
task of arranging the words of Jesus in 
such a way as to make the nature of His 
religion clear to the simplest mind, but 
the latter died before he was able to en- 
gage in this work. Thereupon Jefferson, 
himself, began the task of cutting from 
the four Gospels those passages which he 
believed would best represent the ethical 
teachings of Jesus, and arranging them 
on the pages of a blank book “in a cer- 
tain order of time and subject.” He de- 
scribed this collection on the title page of 
his handmade volume as: “The Philoso- 
phy of Jesus of Nazareth, extracted from 
the account of His life and doctrines, as 
given by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John; being an abridgement of the New 
Testament for the use of the Indians, 
unembarrassed with matters of fact and 
faith beyond their comprehension.” 


For all ‘savages’ 


One guesses, however, that in com- 
piling this work Jefferson had in mind 
savages other than the Red Man, since 
he wrote to his friend, Charles Thomp- 
son, concerning it, “If I had the time, 
I would add to my little book the Greek, 
Latin, and French texts in columns, side 
by side.” Some time later he carried out 
this project, giving the text in the four 
languages in a handsome Morocco-bound 
volume, labelled Morals of Jesus. This 
second compilation was acquired by the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


, Edited by Jacob Trapp 


EASTER 


In newness of life 


We know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in death. 
He that loveth his brother abideth in the light. 
—Epistles of John 


Immortality by participation 


Mortal though I be, yea ephemeral, if but a moment 
I gaze up to the night’s starry domain of heaven, 
Then no longer on earth I stand; I touch the Creator 
And my lively spirit drinketh immortality. 
—Ptolemy 


It is evident that being can only appertain to the All, and 
that the being of every part is the being of the All present in 
it, and which sustains it together with all the other parts. 

—Louis Lavelle 


Who sees his Lord 
Within every creature, 
Deathlessly dwelling 
Amidst the mortal: 
That man sees truly. 
—The Bhagavad-Gita 


This present immortality 


It is not my duty to prove to myself the immortality of the 
soul .... but, ending or endless, to live whilst I live. 
Future state is an illusion for the ever-present state. 
A great integrity makes us immortal: an admiration, a deep 
love, a strong will, arms us above fear. 
—R. W. Emerson, Immortality 


The moment the doctrine of immortality is separately taught, 
man is already fallen. In the flowing of love, in the adoration 
of humility, there is no question of continuance. No inspired 
man ever asks this question or condescends to these evidences. 
For the soul is true to itself, and the man in whom it is shed 
abroad cannot wander from the present, which is infinite, to 
a future which would be finite. 

—R. W. Emerson, The Over-Soul 


When he says, “I ought”; when love warms him; when he 
chooses, warned from on high, the good and great deed; then, 
deep melodies wander through his soul from Supreme Wisdom. 

—R. W. Emerson, Divinity School Address 


And they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; 
And they that turn many to righteousness, 
as the stars for ever and ever. 
—Daniel 12:3 
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Better one day of insight into the 
deathless state 
Than a hundred years of blindness to 
this immortality. 
—Buddhist Dhammapada 


The all-embracing Reality 2 


With wide-embracing love 
Thy Spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates and rears. 
Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 
_—Emily Bronte, from Last Lines 


This is the end of all things visible and invisible, 
When all visible things pass into the intellectual, 
and the intellectual into God, 
By a marvelous and unspeakable union; 
But not by any confusion or destruction of essences 
or substances. 
—John Scotus Erigena 


Outward loss inwardly regained 


After Jesus had died, those who had loved him and worked 
with him, instead of relaxing their devotion to him and to the 
cause for which he had rendered up his life, drew closer to 
one another, in order to dedicate themselves with more un- 
remitting zeal to him and to his mission, that his life’s work 


‘might suffer as little as possible by his bodily absence, and 


that his meaning and spirit might be obscured no more than 
was inevitable through the withdrawal of his personal ra- 
diance. The result was wholly unanticipated by them. From 
out the inmost heart of their concentrated grief burst forth 
an intenser fire of energy, love and joy than they had ever 
known before. Hitherto they had by intimacy of contact with 
their master become living souls; but now, like him, they 
became quickening spirits. They had lost him outwardly, when 
lo! within themselves what seemed an inexplicable mystery and 
miracle had been wrought. Now it was he in them, and not 
simply, as of old, they in him. Wonderful and rare, not to have 
been foreseen, discoverable only in the actual experience, and 
then hardly to be believed, was this transformation of bereave- 
ment into the triumph of spiritual identity. 

—Stanton Coit 


Prayers 


From the unreal lead me to the real; 
From darkness lead me to the light; 
From death lead me to immortality. 
—The Upanishads, 


O Thou who art striving out of this dust 

to raise immortal souls into a divine fellowship, 
grant us power to rise 

into newness of life 

with Him who hath shown us 

the blessedness of heaven on earth, 

and called us into a kingdom of love. 

May we endeavor with Him 

to overcome the world 

in the victory of faith; 

and may He rise ever again 

in the new and redeemed lives of men. Amen. 
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“Opening Sunday” marks two new religious 
education buildings; other projects planned 


In recent weeks, two Unitarian churches 
—at Arlington, Va., and Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
opened the doors to a new public, the chil- 
dren. Both had built new religious education 
buildings. 

The Unitarian Church of Arlington 
opened February 7 to a full house of chil- 
dren who had been having classes in a 
nearby school. Their parents, arrayed in 
blue jeans, had spent the preceding Saturday 
moving in the furniture which the parish 
fathers had constructed. There are 14 new 
classrooms and the church auditorium has 
been expanded to house 125 more people. 
Cost was approximately $85,000. 

At Pittsburgh, open house was held 
March 12 to show members and visitors the 
$90,000 addition which will provide 15 
more rooms for a community center and 
educational wing. The L. Walter Mason Me- 
morial, named after a former minister under 
whose ministry 900 persons joined the 
church, has a number of special features, 
including an Albert Schweitzer Room, Dr. 
Joseph Priestley room and Gandhi room. All 
three will be equipped with symbolic art 
and furnishings in keeping with their name. 

At Baltimore, the congregation chose its 
137th birthday recently to authorize plans 
to enlarge and remodel the historic build- 
ings. The church plans to erect a second- 
story for the parish house to add an en- 
larged modern kitchen, and badly-needed 
classrooms for children who are now meet- 
ing in the Y.M.C.A. The entire church will 
be redecorated and repaired, including the 
famous pulpit from which William Ellery 
Channing preached his Baltimore Sermon in 
1819. During the ministry of Rev. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, who came in March, 1941, 
769 members have joined the church; the 
budget has increased from $9,893 to $34,- 
058; and the church school enrollment has 
jumped from 16 to 168. 

The South Nassau Unitarian Church in 
Baldwin, Long Island, has approved the 
purchase of a 15-room mansion on an acre 

“of land where a church can be built later. 
It will house the church school, minister’s 
study, and other rooms. The congregation 
will continue to hold services in the Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

At a congregational meeting recently, the 

Port Washington church approved archi- 
tect’s plans for a new $160,000 church 
building located in Plandome, N.Y. Ground 
will probably be broken this month. 
- Berkeley, Calif., stimulated by a growing 
church school with the largest registration 
in the church’s history, and by imminent 
condemnation of the property by the state 
university, has begun a building fund drive 
for a new church. More than two hundred 
people are participating on the canvass 
teams. 

Palo Alto in its building fund drive has 
raised $83,000—and a number of other 
items, including two pairs of chinchillas, 


~ $500 worth of Chinese antiques, and an en- 


cyclopedia. One member, who wanted to 
give more money than she had in cash, of- 
fered a pair of chinchillas worth several 
hundred dollars. When the church hunted 
a purchaser, a chinchilla rancher heard of 
the gift, declared it a fine idea, and there- 
upon gave the church another pair! 

During the past year, the East Shore 
Unitarian Church of Seattle reports that it 
has raised $10,000 to buy a site for a church 
and employ an architect, purchased a par- 
sonage for its minister, and become the 
owner of two acres of land given by a 
member on the condition that it either use 
it to build or sell it and add the proceeds 
to the church treasury. Need for permanent 
quarters for the church and church school 
is pressing. 


Judges chosen for 
1954: youth contest 


Judges of the Alliance Youth Contest for 
1954 on “Why I Am a Religious Liberal” 
will be Rev. William Lewis of Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Mrs. David Rappaport, Springfield, 
Mass.; and Mrs. Tracy Pullman, Detroit. 

The group project for all AUY and UYF 
groups under Liberal Religious Youth is de- 
signed to encourage radio scripts, choric 
readings, plays, tape recordings, moving pic- 
tures—anything except essays. To the best 
group contribution will go a prize of $50, 
with a $35 and $15 prize for second and 
third place. Contest chairman for the con- 
test, sponsored by the General Alliance, is 
Mrs. Nathaniel Lauriat who is working with 
Rev. Samuel A. Wright, Jr., to plan the 
contest. 
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Rochester church 
marks 125th year 


The First Unitarian Church of Rochester, 
N.Y., celebrated its 125th birthday on 
March 14. The minister, Rev. David Rhys 
Williams, presided at the special program 
and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, deliv- 
ered the sermon on “The Hard Core of the 
Liberal Faith.” Dr. Dexter Perkins, mod- 
erator of the A.U.A. and a member of the 
church, brought greetings. 

A reception for church members and 
guests was held in Gannett House later the 
same day and a historical review was pre- 
sented by Dr. Blake McKelvey, city histor- 
ian, on “Rochester’s Alert Conscience and 
Hospitable Roof.” Ministers of a number 
of other churches in Rochester spoke. A 
history of the church was written by Mrs. 
Frances A. Keef, church historian and presi- 
dent of Rochester’s Poetry Society. 

The church history noted that “no other 
Unitarian church has sent so many young 
people into the ministry.” In the last 15 
years, eight men and one woman have en- 
tered either the Unitarian or Universalist 
ministry. “Mention should also be made of 
the remarkable growth of both the church 
and the church school in the last few years. 
This is perhaps due partly to a nation-wide 
return to the churches, but Unitarianism 
would seem to be making a particularly 
strong appeal, when as small a church as 
ours has in the last year averaged two new 
families a week coming into its membership. 
Sunday school enrollment has almost dou- 
bled in the last three years.” 


THE LIFE YOU SAVE: Author of the fa- 
mous slogan, “The Life You Save May Be 
Your Own” is Unitarian Victor Tooley, ac- 
tive layman of the First Unitarian Church 
of Albany, New York. 


CHURCH FOR SOUTH BEND: It wasn’t long ago that South Bend, Ind., had a fellowship 
and hired a minister. Soon it became the First Unitarian Church. Today, consistent with 
their ability to make dreams turn ino reality, they have designed a model for a $200,000 
church building (architects, Montana and Schultz from Notre Dame University). They have 
the lot. When will they build? Rev. Erwin A. Gaede writes, “As soon as we raise the money!” 
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May Meetings speakers 
chosen; program planned 


Many hundreds of Unitarian ministers 
and laymen will come to Boston May 20-25 
for the annual meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association and affiliated organi- 
zations. 

Most of the speakers are already selected, 
and details of the program have been com- 
pleted. Among those scheduled to address 
the meetings are 

—Agnes E. Meyer, noted leader in public 
affairs, giving the Ware lecture on “The 
Attack on the Intellect.” 

—Dr. Quincy Wright, professor of inter- 
national law at the University of Chicago, 
speaking to the Laymen’s League luncheon. 

—Rev. Jacob Trapp, of the Community 
Church, Summit, N.J., giving the Anniver- 
sary Sermon. 

—Dr. H. S. Burr, E. K. Hunt professor 
of anatomy at Yale University, speaking on 
“Of Science and the Nature of Man” for 
the Colloquium on the Nature of Man. 

—Dr. J. Paul Williams, professor of re- 
ligion at Mount Holyoke College, speaking 
before the religious education meeting. 

—A. J. Muste, well-known pacifist leader, 
speaking to the open meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Pacifist Fellowship. 

Resolutions to be discussed at the A.U.A. 
Annual Meeting are now being considered 
by the churches. At the Annual Meeting, 
the special offering will go to the Albert 
Schweitzer College in Churwalden, Switzer- 
land, and delegates will hear an address by 
Rev. E. G. Lee, of England, editor of The 
Inquirer. The report of the Commission on 
Unitarian Intergroup Relation will be pre- 
sented to the delgates to be voted upon. 


The Unitarian Ministers Association has 
a special day, May 21, set aside for their 
session, with the Living Tradition of Uni- 
tarian Ministry service in the afternoon. 
Rev. William B. Rice of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. will give the address. 


An experimental program in group par- 
ticipation will be held during the afternoon 
and evening of May 24. Participants will 
discuss Unitarian “Targets for Tomorrow” 
and will consider five areas in which liberal 
religion might grow: “Making Religion 
More Satisfying Emotionally; Establishing 
More and Stronger Churches; Making Our 
Churches More Inclusive; Telling Our Story 
to Others; Helping to Create One World.” 

Out-of-town ministers will take part in 
the Fellowship Pulpit plan Sunday morning, 
May 23, under which they will occupy pul- 
pits in many Greater Boston churches. 


Brotherhood in Charlotte 


“Beer and Ham, and Open Churches” 
was the title of an editorial in The Char- 
lotte (North Carolina) News, February 22, 
honoring the spirit of Brotherhood Week. 
Among the brotherhood examples given its 
readers was this one: “Here in Charlotte, 
the Negro congregation of St. Paul’s Bap- 
tist Church and the white congregation of 
the Unitarian Church practice brotherhood 
by exchanging pastors on Brotherhood Week 
Sunday.” 
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SHE DUG ANYWAY! It was raining on 


the day when the Unitarian Church of 
Tuscon had its ground-breaking ceremony 
and handing over of the deed, so they de- 
cided to hand over the deed and wait for 
the rest. But Billie Margaret Dreyfuss, grand- 
daughter and daughter of charter members 
of the church, refused to go home until she 
broke ground with her little shovel. “To be 
sure it was not very near to the right spot, 
but she was satisfied—and so were we,” 
said Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn. In the pic- 
ture, left to right: Mr. Samuel P. Goddard, 
Jr., who gave the land to the church; Billie; 
Mr. Fenn; and Mr. F. W. Hvoslef, board 


chairman. 


New Laymen’s League 
groups organized 


The Laymen’s League has issued charters 
to eleven chapters up to March 15, 1954 of 
the current church year. In addition, five 
other groups are being organized and will 
probably be chartered before April 30. Two 
existing chapters, at Northampton, Mass. and 
Wilmington, Del., have been reactivated 
after a period of dormancy. 

The new chapters in churches are at Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Chelmsford, Mass.; Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Dayton, Ohio; 
El Paso, Texas; East Boston, Mass.; and 
Madison, Wisc. Three of the Fellowships 
now have League chapters: Birmingham; 
Mich.; Charlotte, N. C.; and Monroe, N. C. 


The first of these has been named the “Al- - 


bert MacCleery Chapter” in honor of the 
member who was largely responsible for 
forming the Birmingham Fellowship and 
later the chapter. This is believed to be the 
first case of a League chapter recognizing in 
its title the achievement of a living Unitarian. 


USC director resigns 


The resignation of Thomas Pym Cope 
as USC director has been accepted by the 
Unitarian Service Committee which wishes 
to express to him publicly its appreciation 
of his conscientious leadership for teo brief 
a period. The action was announced by Dr. 
Dana McLean Greeley, president of the 
committee. Mr. Cope had been serving as 
Executive Director since November, 1952, 
and his resignation followed the executive 
committee’s inability to support his pro- 
posals for the solution of various problems 
in the administration of the committee’s 
affairs. Mr. Cope has had long service in 
relief and rehabilitation work. In addi- 
tion to expressing regret upon his leaving, 
the officers of the USC have expressed their 
hope for his continued usefulness and happi- 
ness in this field. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
(A Unitarian Calendar) 


April 23-24 Mohawk Valley Confer- 
ence, Syracuse, New York. 

April 23-25 Meadville Unitarian Con- 
ference annual meeting, 
Toronto. 

April 23-25 Southwest Unitarian Con- 


ference, Spring Confer- 
ence, New Orleans. 


Western Conference 
Branch, Unitarian Minis- 
ters Association, St. Louis. 


April 29-30 


April-30-May 2 Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence annual meeting, St. 
Louis. 


May 20-25 Annual Meetings of the 
American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and affiliated or- 


ganizations, Boston. 


Middle Atlantic States Re- 
-ligious Education Confer- 
ence, Pocono Pines, Pa. 


June 11-13 


June 19-26 
June 26-July 3 


Camp Radford, California. 


Youth Week, Star Island, 
N.H. 


July 3-10 Family Week, Star Island. 

July 7-14 General Alliance National 
Leadership Training Con- 
ference, Silver Bay, N.Y. 

July 10-17 Religious Education Week, 
Star Island. 

> 

July 17-24 General Alliance Week, 
Star Island. 

July 24-31 World Order Week, Lay- 


men’s League, Star Island. 


July 31-Aug. 7 Coming Great Church, 


_ Star Island. 


Aug. 9-15 Northwest Unitarian Con- 
ference, Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Ore. 

Aug. 22-29 Stebbins Institute, Asilo- 


mar, California. 


Southwestern Summer Con- 
ference, Ardmore, Okla. 


Aug. 29-Sept. 4 


Toledo group studies 
Bill of Rights 


The social relations group of the First 
Unitarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, has 
made a special study of the Bill of Rights 
and current attacks on civil liberties and 
submitted a resolution pointing out areas 
for liberal concern. It endorsed separation 
of church and state, exclusion of sectarian 
religious practice from public schools, ex- 
tension of a free press with room for mi- 
nority opinion. It criticized as “particularly 
pernicious” a special loyalty oath for teach- 
ers, and warned against legalization of 
wire tapping and guilt by association. 


New Unitarian-Universalist church opens, 


result of Buffalo church reorganization 


A short while ago there was a Unitarian 
and a Universalist church in Buffalo, both 
in the central area of the city. Then the 
two voted to merge into one organization 
with co-ministers Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
(Unitarian) and Rey. Robert L. Cope (Uni- 
versalist). They moved into the building of 
the Unitarian church under its new name, 
The Unitarian-Universalist Church of 
Greater Buffalo, and sold the property of 
the Universalist Church. 

A few months later, on March 7, the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of Williamsville 
opened its doors. The two churches together 
had pooled their resources for one strong 
downtown church and another strong church 
in an outlying suburb where a growing com- 
munity promised a great potential for liberal 
religion. 

A church building no longer in use had 
been procured in Williamsville, and teams 
of volunteer workers reconditioned it in a 
brief period of three weeks. As the church 
newsletter put it: “It would not have been 
possible to open a new unit of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Greater Buffalo so 
soon after the merger without many sacri- 
ficial contributions of time and talent from 
our people.” 

At the opening service, 280 people 
crowded into the new church, overflowing 
the capacity. A public address system was 
connected with a downstairs room so that 
more could find seats. 

“Those who were present at this service,” 
said the mother church report, “are not 
likely ever to forget the surge of joy and 
hope that swept everyone. The significance 
of the occasion was indicated this week by 
Dr. Bruce Swift who said, ‘This is the 


Charlottesville prepares 
for Supreme Court ruling 


As a number of Unitarian churches and 
fellowships in the South have done, the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Unitarian 
Church of Charlottesville, Va., is helping its 
members prepare for the expected U.S. 
Supreme Court decision on school segre- 
gation. 

The minister, Rev. Malcolm R. Suther- 
land Jr., preached on the subject two Sun- 
days during Brotherhood Week. In the first 
sermon, he pointed out that reasonable men 
and women facing a complex problem 
should emphasize freedom, facts, feeling and 
fellowship in their discussion; that after 
discussion one’s own position should be re- 
examined in solitary reflection; that “finally, 
reconciliation must be achieved with those 
with whom we finally unavoidably disagree.” 

The following Sunday, the sermon was 
devoted to a description of the alternatives 
contested before the Court, and the con- 
gregation returned that evening to discuss 
the issues raised in the morning service. 
During the week, members were urged to 
support a step taken by the city in sponsor- 
ing an Interfaith Fellowship Supper at the 
First Baptist Church, the first time that it 
has been open to men and women of all 
races. 


WOMAN OF ACHIEVEMENT: Miss Mary 
Cooper, Syracuse Unitarian, won one of the 
Post-Standard awards of “Women of 
Achievement” for her work on the Rh fac- 
tor of the blood in her position as labora- 


biggest event in many years in the church tory  superviser at Syracuse General 
life of this community.’ ” Hospital. 
UNITARIAN BROADCASTS 

Sunday 
California San Diego KCBQ (1170) 8:30 a.m 
Illinois Chicago WJJD (1160) 11:00 a.m 
Indiana Indianapolis WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m 

South Bend WHOT (1490) 9:15 a.m 
Iowa Sioux City KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m 
Kentucky Louisville WGRC (790) 10:15 a.m 
Louisiana New Orleans WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m. 
Massachusetts Boston WCOP 12:05 p.m. 

Framingham WNBH-WFMR (1340) 11:00 a.m. 

New Bedford WKOxX (1190) 10:45 a.m 

Pittsfield 

(1st and 3rd Sunday 
each month) WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m 

Nebraska Omaha (660) ; 9:15 a.m 
North Carolina Charlotte WIST 10:30 a.m 
Ohio Toledo WTOL (1230) 10:05 a.m 
Ontario Toronto CKFH (1400) 10:45 a.m 
Pennsylvania Pittsburgh KDKA 

(first Sunday each month) 
Wisconsin Madison WIBA (1310) 10:00 a.m. 
Wednesday 
Minnesota Willmar KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m. 
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New youth group 
chooses symbol 


A new symbol will be appearing soon on 
pins, T-shirts and banners representing Lib- 
eral Religious Youth, the new organization 
resulting from the merger of American Uni- 
tarian Youth and Universalist Youth 
Fellowship. 

The symbol, representing “freedom,” in- 
cludes two triangles superimposed on each 
other, with LRY in the circle representing 
the world and universality, and the figure 
of “Mankind” spanning the world and the 
triangles. The figure symbolizes life in the 
highest form that we know it in a design of 
freedom. The triangles are AUY and LRY 
merged and yet retaining their own individ- 
ual characteristics and unique contribution. 

Requests for designs went out to all youth 
groups. The one chosen was drawn by Vir- 
ginia Dreggar, member of the Council and 
the Tri-U group of Minneapolis. 


Davies gives impetus 
to Austin Unitarians 


More than 100 persons came to a dinner 
to honor Dr. A. Powell Davies, Washington 
Unitarian minister, on his recent trip to 
Austin, Tex., as a Billings lecturer. The Uni- 
tarian fellowship arranged for extensive 
news and feature coverage of his three-day 
visit during which he addressed the Ki- 
wanis Club, Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and an All-Community dinner. 

The Austin American described Dr. 
Davies as a “liberal Christian” who believes 
in “no prejudices, no superstitions, an open 
mind.” Billings lecture funds sponsor Uni- 
tarian speakers in university areas. 


CITED FOR SERVICE: Warren B. Walsh, 
chairman of Russian studies at Syracuse 
University, former member of the A.U.A. 
Board of Directors, and former member of 
the Editorial Board of the Christian Register, 
has been recognized with the Award of Merit 
for his work as Director of the Civilian Fac- 
ulty at the National War College. 
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PLANNING CONFERENCE: Leaders of the Southwestern Unitarian Conference and the 


Thomas Jefferson Conference got together at Memphis, January 25, to plan cooperative 
ventures in the two areas. Seated, left to right are Col. Sidman Poole, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler (AUA executive vice president); Rev. Robert J. Raible, Dallas; Rev. 
Malcolm Sutherland, Charlottesville, Va.; Banks Upshaw, Dallas; Rev. Edward A. Cahill, 
Charlotte, N. C. Standing, left to right are Frank Faux, Memphis; Rey. Richard Henry, 
Knoxville; Rev. Richard B. Gibbs, Memphis; John T. Bregger, Greenville, S. C.; John Blatt, 


Oklahoma City; Francis Campbell, Tulsa. 


California loyalty oath for churches brings 


Unitarian protests; some refuse to sign 


California Unitarian churches—including 
some of those which agreed to sign as well 
as those which have refused—have protested 
a new amendment to the California State 
Constitution which requires that authorized 
officers of the church sign a state loyalty 
oath to obtain tax exemption. Rev. J. Ford 
Lewis, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Stockton, Calif., and chairman of 
the newly formed Unitarian Committee on 
Public Affairs of California, reports that 
three groups have so far elected not to sign: 
Van Nuys, Los Angeles and the Unitarian 
fellowship of San Mateo. Several others in 
effect refused—they signed, but struck out 
the oath—Berkeley, Palo Alto, and San 
Jose. Palo Alto and San Jose agreed to pay 
the tax; San Jose plans to bring suit to re- 
cover. 

San Francisco, Oakland, Santa Barbara, 
Stockton, Santa Monica and Sacramento 
have agreed to sign the oath. 

A number of the churches took different 
steps to oppose the measure, according to 
Rey. Frank Ricker, executive secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Unitarian Council. Berke- 
ley attached a protest statement to the oath. 
The church wrote its own application for 
county property tax exemption without the 
oath and did not use the standard form. 
San Jose explained on its franchise declara- 
tion (with the oath crossed out) that it 
would pay the tax, file for refund and sue; 
on the property declaration, that it would 
sign with the oath crossed out and then file 
suit for declaratory relief and injunction. 

The Pacific Coast Unitarian Council 
signed under protest, alleging possible viola- 
tions of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the U. S. Constitution. Oakland 
recommended establishment of a continuing 
committee to work against the oath. Stock- 
ton overwhelmingly opposed the oath in 
principle but favored complying as long as 


tested and signed. Long Beach, Pasadena, 
Riverside, and the incorporated fellowships 
have not yet reported their action. 

San Diego’s board voted unanimously to 
sign. Santa Barbara’s decision was made by 
the board; Sacramento’s by the congrega- 
tion. In a few cases the March 15 filing 
deadline for exemption claims made a con- 
gregational meeting impossible, Mr. Ricker 
said. 

Other Churches have taken similar action. 
The Northern California-Nevada Council of 
Churches is protesting vigorously and the 
Northern and the Southern California chap- 


ters of the American Civil Liberties Union - 


will carry some church test cases to the 
courts. 

In Los Angeles, the Board of Trustees 
passed on the decision to a congregational 
meeting with a recommendation that the 
oath be rejected. The congregation, accord- 
ing to a newspaper story, voted 206 to 31 
not to sign the oath and to test the law in 
the courts. 

A statement of the church board released 
to the papers said that “The new California 
statute requiring a declaration of political 
opinion from churches and other institutions, 
in return for tax exemption, is a frontal 
assault on freedom of religion as guaranteed 
by the First Amendment of the U. S. Con- 
stitution.” The board said that “neither this 
church nor any religious bodies known to 
us advocate the use of force and violence 
or other unlawful means of overthrowing 
the government,” but that it considered the 
loyalty oath requirement unconstitutional. 

The oath which has aroused the contro- 
versy reads as follows: “This organization 
does not advocate the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States or of the 
State of California by force or violence or 
other unlawful means nor advocate the sup- 
port of a foreign government against the 


the law is on the books. Santa Monica pro-United States in the event of hostilities.” 
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Waiting list at your door 


Five fellowships are on the “new church” 
waiting list: Nashville; Austin; Edmonton, 
Alberta; Park Forest, Ill.; and Birmingham, 
Mich. Funds are available for only one. Only 
through gifts to the United Unitarian Appeal 
can there be five Unitarian churches instead 
of one, O. T. Gilmore, U.U.A. director, re- 
ports. Mr. Gilmore announces that “many 
churches have set a goal of at least $5 per 
member; only if church goals are exceeded 
will the $302,000 total be reached.” 


USC appoints national 


campaign chairman 


The Unitarian Service Committee has an- 
nounced the appointment of Peter I. B. 
Lavan of New York City as its 1954 cam- 
paign chairman. Mr. Lavan is a partner in 
the law firm of Stroock and Stroock and 
Lavan, and a member of All Souls Church. 
He is currently a member of the Council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. He succeeds 
Laurence M. Channing of Boston, who will 
serve as vice chairman together with Percival 
F. Brundage of New York. James M. 
Newell, Jr., of Boston, will serve as Ad- 
ministrative Vice Chairman. 

The following local chairmen have also 
been appointed by Mr. Lavan: William 
Boekel in San Francisco, Mrs. Martha Sharp 
and Oliver Wellington in New . York, 
Richard Holland in Boston and Leonard M. 
Hunting in the Pacific Northwest Region. 

A new Greater Boston Campaign Com- 
mittee includes Richard Holland, chairman; 
Prof. Daniel Cheever, and Mrs. Bradford 
Gale vice-chairmen; Mrs. Talbot Aldrich, 
Louis F. Bachrach, Charles B. Barnes, Jr., 
Dr. T. Berry Brazelton, Arthur H. Brooks, 
Jr., Mrs. Theodore Frothingham, Henry R. 
Guild, Weston Howe, Mrs. James R. Killian, 
T. Temple Pond, Mrs. Robert D. Richard- 
son, McKinley Warren, Dr. Nils Wessell and 
Arthur E. Whittemore. 

The Committee’s 1954 campaign goal is 
$318,000. 


Ministers’ groups 
merge denominations 


The Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
in New Hampshire have merged into one 
organization called the Unitarian-Universal- 
ist Ministers Association of New Hampshire. 
Officers of the new group are Rev. Mason 
McGinnes, Peterboro, President; Rev. L. 
Gordon Adamson, Lebanon, _ secretary- 
treasurer; Rev. Theodore Steiger, Laconia, 
and Rev. George Niles, Manchester, vice 
presidents. 


PENSION SOCIETY: The Annual Meeting 
of The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
will be held in Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 2:30 P.M. on 
May 20, 1954, for the transaction of the fol- 
lowing business: (1) to hear reports of the 
officers and board of directors; (2) to elect 
officers and directors for the ensuing year; 
(3) to consider such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

ELDRIDGE F. STONEHAM, Secretary 
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Sermon Titles of the Month 


Words and Their Higher Uses 
On The Pleasures of Staying Hungry 
As Though The Best Were True 
The Aspiration to Mediocrity 
Freedom Is Not Static 


The Disciplines of Disagreement 
An Honest Image of Myself 
The Power of Gentleness 
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Harry Scholefield, Philadelphia 
Straughan Gettier, Princeton 
Zoltan Nagy, Alton, Ill. 
Walter Kring, Worcester 
Berkeley Blake, Santa Barbara 
Jack Mendelsohn, Indianapolis 


.. Malcolm R. Sutherland Jr., Charlottesville 


Robert Sonen, Tulsa 
Ernest Pipes Jr., Albany 


os ara ereretarensigratnats John Fisher, West Newton 


AUA board votes policy 


statement, Beacon division 


A regular meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
was held on February 10, 1954, with all of 
the officers and directors present except two, 
who were unable to be present because of 
business. 

In October, the Board of Directors had 
nominated Dr. Robert Cummins, past Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church of America, to be an Honorary Life 
Member of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Thereupon at the recommendation 
of the President the Board voted unani- 
mously to make Dr. Cummins an Honorary 
Life Member of the Association. It was also 
voted to invite all Universalist ministers to 
attend all meetings under auspices of the 
Association during Anniversary Week. In 
view of the increasing cooperation between 
the two denominations, it was felt that this 
would be meaningful. 

The President also reported that Rev. 
E. G. Lee, the editor of the British Jnquirer, 
will be in the United States during April 
and May, and will attend the May Meetings 
and be a speaker on that occasion. 

Greetings were sent to Mr. Percy W. 
Gardner, former Treasurer and General 
Counsel of the Association, who has re- 
cently been ill. 

A report by the Commission on Unitarian 
Intergroup Relations was given by Dr. AI- 
fred McClung Lee, Chairman. He presented 
a tentative draft of the final report of the 
Commission for the Board’s consideration. 
The final report is presented in this issue 
of The Christian Register. The report as 
tentatively drafted was received by the 
Board, and the Committee was commended 
for the fine job which it has done. 

The Ministerial Fellowship Committee 
presented to the Board a statement pro- 
posed by the Committee concerning Uni- 
tarian ministers. A statement had been re- 
quested from the Committee at the October 
meeting of the Board. Following lengthy 
discussion and minor amendment the state- 
ment was adopted as follows: 

“We live in a time in which forces are 
loose in the world that challenge the basic 
dignity of man. Unitarians and the Uni- 
tarian churches must stand firmly against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man and be opposed to any belief or prac- 
tice which threatens or attacks human free- 
dom and integrity. 

“Unitarian ministers have a special obli- 


gation to uphold the high reputation of 
Unitarianism and of the liberal ministry. 
We believe that the obligation carries with 
it the prime responsibility of complete hon- 
esty and candor at all times without regard 
for the difficulty of any particular circum- 
stance. Neither silence nor evasion on the 
part of a Unitarian minister can be justified 
by fear of being misunderstood or by fear 
of being labeled Left or Right. The Uni- 
tarian minister will discharge his obligation 
of maintaining honesty and candor only if 
on every occasion he is willing to stand up 
and be counted. When these conditions are 
met, we will defend to the limit his right 
to present any point of view.” Long con- 
sideration was also given to the recommen- 
dation of the Ministerial Fellowship Com- 
mittee concerning two rules of procedure 
pertaining to appeals to the Board from 
decisions of the Ministerial Fellowship 
Committee. 

Mr. Nathaniel Harris, Chairman of the 
Budget Committee, presented a summary of 
the provisional budget request for the year 
1954-55. There was a strong feeling in the 
Board that in some manner the share of 
the American Unitarian Association from 
the United Unitarian Appeal should be in- 
creased. There was discussion as to how 
this would be possible and also a long dis- 
cussion regarding the present procedure of 
the United Unitarian Appeal in which cer- 
tain of the organizations are guaranteed 
their share. The President said that he had 
raised with the Board of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal the question of the long term 
wisdom of this procedure, and he reported 
that the Appeal Board had appointed a 
committee to study the problem of guaran- 
teed shares to any of the participating 
organizations. 

It was also voted to appropriate $1,800 
from operating contingencies for the Coun- 
cil of Liberal Churches for the balance of 
the current fiscal year. 

Following lunch the Board reconvened in 
Executive Session to discuss a communica- 
tion from the Los Angeles church which 
had been made public by the church in 
mimeographed copies of all correspondence 
between the chairman of its parish commit- 
tee and the President of the Association. 
The Board gave full consideration to the 
problem and finally approved a letter in 
reply to the Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Los Angeles Church from the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Judge 
Brooks, stating that the Board recognizes its 
obligation to defend the right of any Uni- 
tarian minister to fair treatment and that 
in its opinion there had been no infringe- 


NEW MEMBERS FOR WESTPORT: The 


new First Unitarian Church of Fairfield 
County in Westport, Conn., had a reception 
for new members recently. The five Chens 
joined on this Sunday—mother, father, 
nephew and two sons. The church is the 
second founded in Connecticut in the last 
two years. 


ment of that right in the case referred to. 
The letter included a copy of the statement 
recommended by the Ministerial Fellowship 
Committee and quoted above. 

The Board also approved the application 
to receive into membership in the Associa- 
tion three churches: the United Liberal 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia; the Unitarian 
Church of Birmingham, Alabama; and the 
First Unitarian Church of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. It was also voted to approve 
the application and to receive into member- 
ship in the Association four Fellowship 
groups: the Unitarian Fellowship of Hum- 
boldt County, Arcata, California; the Wau- 
kesha County Unitarian Fellowship of 
Wisconsin; the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Dixon, Illinois; and the University Unitar- 
ian Fellowship of Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


A great deal of time was spent in the 
Board meeting discussing the proposed sep- 
aration of the general publishing program 
as apart from the strictly denominational 
program. A special sub-committee gave a 
report in which it recommended that a 
separate corporation to be known as The 
Beacon Press, Incorporated, be set up to 
publish books of general interest and that 
a publishing program to publish books of 
a strictly denominational concern under the 
Division of Publications should also be set 
up. The name of this second group is to be 
determined at a later date in conjunction 
with the Universalist Church of America. 
The Executive Committee was given au- 
thority to proceed with this separation. It 
was pointed out that it would facilitate 
transfer, as soon as is feasible, of the whole 
program of publishing to the Council of 
Liberal Churches. 


Mlle. Emma Haussknecht, associated for 
many years with Dr. Albert Schweitzer in 
Lambarene, was the guest of the Board at 
luncheon, and spoke eloquently about Dr. 
Schweitzer and his hospital. 


WALTER DONALD KRING 
Secretary 
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Resolutions For Annual Meeting, 1954 


Thirty resolutions were submitted to the Business Committee ninety or more days 
prior to the Annual Meeting. In accordance with past practices, the Committee has 
chosen the fifteen resolutions which in their judgment are most significant and of 
greatest interest to the parishes. This selection does not constitute an endorsement 


of the subject matter nor does rejection indicate disapproval. Several resolutions were 
combined in the interests of clarity, brevity and force. 

The Business Committee asks the parishes to report to the Committee prior fo 
May 1 their choice of the resolutions to be submitted to the Annual Meeting having 
in mind that the number should not be greater than eight. 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1. Study of the Whole Matter of 
Resolutions 


WHEREAS: One of the characteristic 
principles of Unitarianism is the Freedom 
of Individual Belief; and 


WHEREAS: Many of the political, social, 
and economic issues facing our country 
enlist variations of support among indi- 
viduals within our churches; and 


WHEREAS: It is one of the functions of 
our free church to provide information 
about these issues, and stimulate partici- 
pation by individuals in the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship to the end that just, 
honorable, and righteous procedures and 
legislation be established by our Govern- 
ment; yet 


WHEREAS: There seems to be some 
question as to the effect of denomina- 
tional resolutions regarding these issues 
both in the degree of influence they exert 
and the extent of dissension they create 
in the individual churches; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association in its 
129th Annual Meeting assembled ask the 
Directors of the AUA to appoint a com- 
mittee composed of equal numbers of lay 
and clergy members to make a thorough- 
going study of the whole matter of An- 
nual Meeting Resolutions on political, 
social, and economic issues; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
said committee bring a comprehensive 
report before the 130th Annual Meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association 
for discussion and deliberation by the 
delegates there assembled. 


(Submitted by the Board of Trustees 
of the North Unitarian Church of 
Indianapolis, Indiana) 


2. California “Loyalty Oath’ for 
Churches 


WHEREAS: California has enacted a bill 
requiring a “loyalty oath” of all churches 
claiming tax exemption; and 


WHEREAS: Such a law violates the tra- 
ditional separation of Church and State 
and seeks to establish State control over 
present and future actions and utterances 
by the Church in matters of conscience, 
as in the case of a possibly unjust war 
fought by this country; and 


WHEREAS: This law is contrary to the 
American tradition and is an abuse of 
the taxing power; 
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THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association go 
on record as condemning this law as an 
attack on freedom of religion and as 
supporting efforts to test its constitution- 
ality in the courts and as opposing simi- 
lar proposals in other states. 


(Submitted by the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice) 


3. Integrity of Religious Liberalism 


WHEREAS: There is an irreconcilable 
antagonism between free, democratic re- 
ligion and the authoritarian and conspira- 
torial character of Communism, Fascism, 
and other totalitarian movements, foreign 
and domestic; and 


WHEREAS: There has been, and con- 
tinues to be, an effort on the part of 
Communists, pro-Fascists, and other ex- 
tremists to penetrate, influence, and use 
for ulterior purposes free religious sym- 
bols, personal statuses, and free religious 
institutions; and 


WHEREAS: Unitarian churches and 
church members have taken the respon- 
sibility to protect their freedom against 
subversive infiltration, and have refused 
to allow this problem to be exploited 
by headline-hunting, inquisitorial dema- 
gogues, either inside or outside of gov- 
ernment; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
129th Annual Meeting urge its churches, 
constituent organizations, and adminis- 
trative agencies to continue vigilance in 
resisting any such infiltration by authori- 
tarian conspirators, and to be equally 
vigilant in protecting the constitutional 
liberties of all. 


(Submitted by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice) 


4. United Nations Day 


WHEREAS: The Unitarian Laymen’s 
League pioneered in the creation of 
United Nations Day; and 


WHEREAS: Unitarians have already 
demonstrated many times their support of 
the United Nations; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association and 
its affiliated organizations, churches and 
fellowships celebrate with special cere- 
monies and projects the ninth anniversary 


of the founding of the world organization 
on United Nations Day, Sunday, October 
24, 1954; : 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 

the Association seek the cooperation of 

the Council of Liberal Churches toward 

the fulfillment of this resolution. 
(Submitted by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League Chapter of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts) 


5. Brotherhood 


WHEREAS: The American Unitarian 
Association has a profound faith in the 
intrinsic worth of every individual, the 
equality of all people no matter what 
their race, creed, color or national origin 
and their ability to lead harmonious and 
mutually constructive lives together, in- 
tegrated in every unit and sphere of so- 
ciety; and 


WHEREAS: The Association believes 
that identical opportunities should be 
available for all members of minority and 
other groups in the neighborhoods in 
which they choose to settle, the education 
they receive and the careers to which 
they aspire; and that identical accommo- 
dations and facilities should be available 
to them in restaurants, stores, hotels and 
public conveyances; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
129th Annual Meeting urge that all Uni- 
tarians express and implement these be-* 
liefs through their daily contacts, their 
work in community organizations and 
their encouragement of legislation to these 
ends. 

(Submitted by the Social Action Com- 

mittee of the Community Church of 

New York City) 


PROBLEMS IN DEMOCRACY 
6. Housing Standards 


WHEREAS: In 1954 there are neighbor- 
hoods in many communities where living 
conditions are below the minimum stand- 
ards of decency; and 


WHEREAS: These conditions are a 
menace to the health, safety and welfare 
of our people; and 

WHEREAS: These conditions are waste- 
ful and uneconomic; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
129th Annual Meeting urge all elements 
of Government and all civic and business 
groups to take an active part in the elim- 
ination of substandard housing throughout 
the nation. 


(Submitted by the Unitarian Society of 
Germantown, Pa.) 


7. Decline in Civil Liberties 


WHEREAS: The decline in civil liberties 
in America is a vital concern of the 
churches of the liberal spirit; and 


WHEREAS: The unrestrained activities 
of certain public officials, congressional 
investigating committees, and so-called 
“patriotic” groups have 1) induced cyni- 


cism and apathy in the struggle against 
communism; 2) interfered with the care- 
ful work of security and counter-espio- 
mage agencies; 3) tended to invalidate the 
work of responsible congressional com- 
mittees and to discredit the investigatory 
power of Congress itself; 4) increasingly 
undermined many of the protections given 
all citizens by our Constitution, by in- 
troducing the concept of guilt by asso- 
ciation, by spreading fear and suspicion 
among the American people, by confusing 
dissent with disloyalty, and by attacking 
free inquiry with increasing pressures to- 
ward conformity; and 5) violated the 
rights of individuals; and 


WHEREAS: America’s reputation abroad 
has been seriously damaged by these 
activities; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
129th Annual Meeting 

1. Condemn the unrestrained, irrespon- 
sible tactics of certain investigating 
committees and public officials; 

2. Urge the Congress of the United 
States and other governmental 
bodies to adopt rules appropriate 
for the conduct of investigating 
committees which are in accord 
with the spirit of the Constitution; 
and 

3. Encourage its churches, fellowships, 
constituent organizations and ad- 
ministrative agencies to be fully 
alert both to protect the rights of 
non-conformists and to resist in- 
quisitorial demagogues. 

(Submitted by the Business Committee 

in place of several resolutions dealing 

with this general subject) 


8. Wire Tapping 


” 


WHEREAS: To an alarming extent the 
suppression of basic civil liberties and the 
corruption of historic safeguards have 
replaced legitimate police and judicial 
procedures required to safeguard the se- 
curity of the country; and 


WHEREAS: New measures have been 
introducd into the Congress to whittle 
away our present civil liberties to an ever 
greater extent; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
129th Annual Meeting urge its affiliated 
churches, fellowships and individual Uni- 
tarians to oppose measures which would 
legalize evidence obtained from wire tap- 
ping in federal criminal prosecutions. 


(Submitted by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois and amended by the 
Business Committee) 


9. The Fifth Amendment 


WHEREAS: Misuse of the Fifth Amend- 
ment has caused concern and confusion 
in the public mind; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
129th Annual Meeting remind its constit- 
uency that in spite of this misuse the 
Fifth Amendment is a fundamental and 
long established safeguard to individual 
rights, which must not be compromised; 


and that persons who avail themselves of 
the privilege of the amendment against 
self-incrimination do not thereby neces- 
sarily justify an imputation of guilt of 
any crime; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
the Association express its opposition to 
any federal statute which would compel 
witnesses before congressional committees 
and grand juries to give self-incriminating 
testimony in exchange for immunity from 
prosecution. 


(Submitted by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois and amended by the 
Business Committee) 


10. Segregation in Public Schools 


WHEREAS: Segregation in the public 
schools in the United States is undemo- 
cratic, immoral, and un-economic; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association in its 
129th Annual Meeting recommend that 
Unitarians continue with vigor their ef- 
forts to abolish segregation in our Ameri- 
can public schools. 


(Submitted by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice) 


11. Home Rule for District of 


Columbia 


WHEREAS: The citizens of the District 
of Columbia since 1874 have been denied 
a voice in their municipal affairs and the 
city has been governed by three presiden- 
tially appointed Commissioners and other 
appointive officials; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
129th Annual Meeting unalterably oppose 
this flagrant denial of the birthright of 
American citizens; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That it 
urge the passage of a “home rule” law 
by the Congress of the United States. 


(Submitted by the Board of Directors 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice) 


PEACE, INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS 


12. U.N. Charter Revision 


WHEREAS: The present U. N. charter 
provides for a charter revision conference 
in 1955 and the government of the United 
States will participate in such a confer- 
ence; and ; 


WHEREAS: The United States Senate 
has established a special committee to 
hold hearings and formulate United 
States proposals for changes in the United 
Nations charter; and 


WHEREAS: Mr. Grenville Clark, a Uni- 
tarian layman, and Prof. Louis Sohn have 
made proposals which are generally in 
accord with resolutions on world govern- 
ment which have been approved by pre- 


vious annual meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the Association encourage individual Uni- 
tarians and local Unitarian churches to 
study the Clark-Sohn and other proposals 
and transmit their conclusions for charter 
revision to the State Department and 
Congress. 


(Submitted by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois and the Executive 
Committee of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice) ; 


13. Atomic Energy 


WHEREAS: President Eisenhower in his 
great speech to the United Nations in 
December 1953 suggested a plan for 
pooling nuclear materials in an interna- 
tional agency to develop them for peace- 
ful uses; and 


WHEREAS: Recent developments in 
atomic science have proliferated the 
power and destructiveness of atomic and 
thermonuclear bombs; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
129th Annual Meeting send to President 
Eisenhower its commendation for his new 
atomic proposals, and its support for his 
continuing efforts to bring these proposals 
to practical application. 


(Submitted by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois and the Executive 
Committee of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice) 


14. Special United Nations Funds 


WHEREAS: More than half of the 
people of the world still live in poverty 
and ill-health; and 


WHEREAS: The governments of many 
so-called underdeveloped countries are 
eager to initiate new projects, to lessen 
poverty and ill-health, but lack capital 
funds; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
129th Annual Meeting endorse those cur- 
rent efforts within the U.N. which will 
make it easier for underdeveloped coun- 
tries to borrow funds for capital improve- 
ments projects; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
the Association endorse the purposes of 
the Special United Nations Fund on Eco- 
nomic Development (SUNFED) which 
would make available at least $250 mil- 
lion in low-interest, long term loans to 
finance non-self-liquidating projects in un- 
derdeveloped countries; and 


BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That the 
Association urge the governments of the 
United States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada to endorse these funds, and contribute 
generously to them. 


(Submitted by the Adult Education 

* Committee of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois and the Executive 
Committee of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice) 
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15. Repudiation of Present Mili- 
tary Policy 


WHEREAS: On January 12, 1954, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles announced that in 
the future the United States will “retaliate 
instantly against any new communist ag- 
gression, not necessarily against commu- 
nist troops in the field, but anywhere we 
choose with any weapons we choose”; and 


WHEREAS: The President has made it 
clear that such retaliation would be aimed 
at the USSR or Red China, thereby ex- 
cluding the possibility of any limited 
wars in the future; and 


WHEREAS: This threat by the top 
spokesmen of our government is apt to 
destroy any confidence of friend or foe 
in the professed and peaceful intentions 
of U. S. foreign policy; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association go on record to 
protest against this policy to the President 
and the Secretary of State and in the 
interest of peace demand the official re- 
pudiation of such a policy. 


(Submitted by the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO BY-LAWS 


The following proposed amendments to 
the By-laws of the Association were sub- 
mitted to the Business Committee more than 
ninety days prior to the Annual Meeting 
in accordance with Section 4, Article VI, of 
the By-laws. As required by said Section, 
the Business Committee forwards the pro- 
posed amendments to each member church, 
member fellowship and member organiza- 
tion entitled to be represented at the Annual 
Business Meeting. 


[Proposed in accordance with the vote of 
the AUA Board of Directors on February 
10, 1954, to provide for the nomination and 
election of Members of Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) Incorpo- 
rated, the following amendments to Article 
VIII, Sections 2, 5, 6, and 8 comprising 
chiefly the addition of appropriate language 
to those sections of said article as they now 
stand:] 


(1) By inserting after Article VII 
thereof a new article to be numbered 
Article VII A and to read as follows: 


“ARTCLE ‘VII A. ELECTION OF 
UNITARIAN MEMBERS OF COUN- 
CIL OF LIBERAL CHURCHES (UNI- 
VERSALIST - UNITARIAN) INCOR- 
PORATED 


“SECTION 1. Pursuant to and in fur- 
therance of the provisions of Article III, 
Section 2 of the by-laws of Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian ) 
Incorporated, in each odd-numbered year 
the General Conference shall elect four 
Members of said Council to serve for 
terms of four years each.” 


(2) By amending Article VIII, Section 
2, by striking out the title of the section 
and the first sentence of the section and 
inserting in place thereof the following: 
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“SECTION 2. NOMINATION OF 
MODERATOR, VICE PRESIDENTS, 
DIRECTORS, COMMISSION ON 
PLANNING AND REVIEW, BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE, PROGRAM COMMIT- 
TEE, AND MEMBERS OF COUN- 
CIL OF LIBERAL CHURCHES (UNI- 
VERSALIST - UNITARIAN) INCOR- 
PORATED. The Nominating Committee 
shall nominate the Moderator, the Vice 
Presidents, the Directors (other than the 
President, Secretary and Treasurer), the 
members of the Commission on Planning 
and Review, the members of the Business 
Committee, the members of the Program 
Committee and the Members of Council 
of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitar- 
ian) Incorporated.” 


(3) By striking out the first sentence 
after the title in Section 5 and inserting 
in place thereof the following: 


“A nomination for any director (in- 
cluding an elected officer) or member of 
the Business Committee, Program Com- 
mittee, or Nominating Committee or 
member of the Commission on Planning 
and Review or Member of Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) 
Incorporated may also be made by peti- 
tion; provided that a person nominated 
by petition for a director (including an 
elected officer) shall be qualified for such 
office under Article V, Section 1.” 


(4) By striking out Section 6 and in- 
serting in place thereof the following new 
Section 6: 


“SECTION 6. PROCEDURE UPON 
FAILURE TO NOMINATE. Whenever 
there shall be a failure to nominate any 
person as a director (including an elected 
officer) of the Association, or as a mem- 
ber of any committee or commission 
elected by the Association, or as a 
Member of Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian) Incorporated, or 
if a person duly nominated for any such 
office dies, withdraws, or becomes ineli- 


gible to serve before his election, such. 


office shall be considered vacant. Any 
such vacancy in the Board of Directors 
shall be filled by the Board of Directors 
at its first meeting following the annual 
meeting. Any such vacancy in any such 
committee or commission shall be filled 
as provided in-Article VI, or Article VII, 
respectively. Any such vacancy in the 
Members of Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist - Unitarian) Incorporated 
shall be filled by said Council in accord- 
ance with its by-laws and procedures.” 


(5) By striking out Section 7 and in- 
serting in place thereof the following: 


“SECTION 7. PROCEDURE LIMIT- 
ED BY BY-LAWS. Nominations for di- 
rectors (including elected officers) and 
members of the Business, Program and 
Nominating Committees, the Commission 
on Planning and Review and Members 
of Council of Liberal Churches (Univer- 
salist - Unitarian) Incorporated to be 
elected at a meeting of the Association 
shall be made only in accordance with 
the procedures set forth in these by-laws.” 


[Proposed by Rev. Rowland Gray- 
Smith, of Hingham, Massachusetts and 
Rev. W. Wallace Bush, of Wollaston, 
Massachusetts:] 


To amend Article VIII, Section 1, by 
adding the words: 


“and shall not nominate the same per- 
son for ,the same office more than twice, 
present officers excepted.” 


[Proposed by the Unitarian Church of 
Northport, New York] 


To revise Section 2 of Article I “Pur- 
poses and Objectives” of the By-laws 
which begins “The Association recog- 
nizes .. .” by substituting for the present 
words “that individual freedom of belief 
is inherent in the Unitarian tradition” 
the words: 


“that freedom of religious belief 
is an inherent right to every individual 
and that respect for that freedom is an 
essential part of the Unitarian way of 
lifes’ 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
Kenneth McDougall, Chairman 
John Howland, Secretary 
Mrs. Ralph M. Hicks 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
Joseph A. Jordan 

Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. 


Mrs. Henry H. Colt ex officio 


WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


William Safford Jones was born in Exeter, 
New Hampshire on March 10, 1872, and 
died in Portsmouth, New Hampshire on 
February 17, 1954. Educated for the Uni- 
tarian ministry at the Meadville Theological 
and Harvard Divinity Schools, he was or- 
dained in 1897, and served brief pastorates 
in Massachusetts at Newton Highlands, 
Randolph, and East Bridgewater. In 1902 
he married Edith Adams Nickels who sur- 
vives him. 

Best remembered for successful and re- 
warding pastorates in two of our historic 
churches by the sea—Newport, Rhode 
Island, from 1905 to 1922; and Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, from 1922 to 1945—Dr. 
Jones was an able servant of religion, com- 
pletely dedicated to his profession. 

In 1942, he received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Meadville, and upon his 
retirement in 1945, the South Church of 
Portsmouth named him minister emeritus. 
On January 31, 1954, the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church of Portsmouth honored him 
and his wife by dedicating a newly installed 
organ to them “in recognition of devoted 
service to church and community.” 

During his nearly thirty-two years of 
residence in Portsmouth, Dr. Jones was as- 
sociated with many civic, fraternal and his- 
torical organizations, serving for twenty 
years as president of the Portsmouth Athe- 
naeum and many terms as a member of the 
local school board. His ministry was moti- 
vated by unusual desire to be of service, and 
his message of life was tempered with un- 
derstanding and affection, yet always spoken 
with clarity and vigor. 

His complete dedication to the service of 
God was known to us by his loyaity to 
church and community, which are unto us. 
the example of a resolute and rewarding 
faith. 


. ’ 
W.W.L. 


Boston ministers 
support colleague 


The Boston Association of Ministers has 
adopted a resolution supporting Rev. Don- 
ald G. Lothrop, Universalist minister of 
Community Church, Boston, who has been 
subject to attack on charges of Communist 
sympathies, and defending what they called 
“his independent courageous liberalism.” 

The resolution passed December 14 read: 

“WHEREAS charges are being made cur- 
rently without apparent foundation, ac- 
cusing many innocent people and genuine 
liberals of Communist sympathies and affil- 
iation, and 

“WHEREAS such charges have been 
made publicly against our colleague, the 
Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, and 

“WHEREAS he has been a member in 
good standing of the Boston Association of 
Ministers for seventeen years, and has been 
intimately known to its members, and has 
recently discussed with them the charges 
referred to above, therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED that said Boston 
Association of Ministers records its deep 
regret that Mr. Lothrop has been attacked 
in this fashion, and that his independent 
courageous liberalism has been misrepre- 
sented to the community. ; 

“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that this association regards the present 
tendency toward accusation and condemna- 
tion in violation of due process of law and 
without opportunity for proper defense as 
a betrayal of our American democratic 
tradition and urges its members to be alert 
against the increasing intolerance and 
hysteria of the times.” 


Bequests to two churches 
carry on tradition 


The two Unitarian churches of Cincinnati 
will share in a $50,000 bequest from the 
Peoples’ Church of Cincinnati which has 
been sold. The Peoples’ Church, built by 
the late Herbert Bigelow more than 50 years 
ago to further a religion which emphasized 
humanitarianism, now exists as a memorial 
to the minister and former political leader 
who was lashed by a mob in 1917 because 
he prayed for the soldiers to lay down their 
arms and accept their enemies as brothers. 
- Once a year, the remaining members of the 
church will meet in one of the Unitarian 
churches, 
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‘Tiny Indianapolis church sparks city-wide 


celebration in honor of General Mark Clark 


SMALL CHURCH, BIG CELEBRATION: 
“Mark Clark Day” in Indianapolis was the 
work of the North Unitarian Church. Here, 
left to right: Dr. Charles O. McCormick, 
member of the board of trustees; General 
Mark Clark; Rev. John K. Hammon, min- 
ister of the church. 


UFSJ president testifies 
for FEP legislation 


Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, president of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
and chairman of the Commission on Uni- 
tarian Intergroup Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association, testified March 3 be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee of civil rights 
in favor of a bill for equality of opportunity 
in employment. 

Dr. Lee, who testified in his position as 
leader of the two Unitarian groups and as 
a social scientist, told the Senate subcom- 
mittee that “Both the American Unitarian 
Association and the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice have long fought for the 
enactment of permanent and adequate Fair 
Employment Practices Acts by the U.S. gov- 
ernment and by state and local governments 
. .. the Unitarians, like other religious bod- 
ies, are devoted to the implementation of 
Judeo-Christian morality in our public life.” 


PROTEIN PRODUCED: Dr. Arthur Liver- 
more, Portland Unitarian, was mentioned 
in the New York Times as being instrumen- 
tal in synthesyzing oxtocin, a protein hor- 
mone produced for the first time syntheti- 
cally last fall in the Cornell medical col- 
lege laboratories. He was also elected chair- 
man of the Oregon section of the American 
Chemical society. 
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MUM 


As the Indianapolis paper put it in a head- 
line February 22 “Tiny Church Sponsors 
Gen. Clark Day Here.” The result was a 
city-wide celebration with a parade, an eve- 
ning address before more than 3000 people, 
extensive newspaper coverage and $3500 in 
the bank for the North Unitarian Church. 

“Nothing short of phenomenal,” writes 
the minister, Rev. John K. Hammon. “It 
was a courageous thing for such a small 
church as ours to do, but through excellent 
cooperation by members and friends and 
through good hard work the culmination 
was a resounding achievement.” 

The paper described it this way: “One of 
the smallest church congregations in Indian- 
apolis is bringing Gen. Mark Clark to 
Indianapolis Friday. The North Unitarian 
Church, which so far has no building of its 
own but worships in Orchard School, ex- 
tended the invitation to the great general. 
The city fathers heard about his coming and 
made of it the occasion it should be, thus 
aiding and pleasing the church.” 

It all came about this way: Last October 
Dr, Charles O. McCormick, past president 
of the Unitarian church and present mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, invited his 
friend General Clark to give a February 
address for the benefit of the church. The 
city, disturbed at its failure to honor Gen- 
eral Clark on a previous visit, made amends 
when it learned of his proposed speech. 
Mayor Alex M. Clark proclaimed February 
26 “Mark Clark Day.” The governor and 
mayor met the general and escorted him in 
a parade, to the sound of Indianapolis’ 
warning siren “said to be the most powerful 
in the country.” Among the guests at the 
evening address were Bishop Richard A. 
Kirchoffer, Episcopalian bishop of Indian- 
apolis; Rev. Jack Mendelsohn of the All 
Souls Unitarian Church; Dr. M. O. Ross, 
president of Butler University; Bishop Rich- 
ard C. Raines of the Methodist Church; 
General W. B. Kean, commander of the 
Fifth Army; Rear Admiral C. A. Swanson, 
MC, USN; and many others. Mr. Hammon 
welcomed the audience, and Walter Myers, 
Sr., Unitarian and former Assistant Post- 
master General, presided. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS: Alfred  S. 
Schenkman reports that he is presently “in 
India and in Holland simultaneously.” He 
is acting deputy director of the International 
Institute of Educational Sciences, University 
of Utrecht, and is currently in India lec- 
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NEWS 


4 


HELP FOR A CHILD: The Women’s Alliance of Tulsa raised $235 toward the price of 


a hydraulic lift by which polio patients can be lowered into the pool in the Hillcrest Medical 


center. 


—Photo from the Tulsa Tribune 


Tulsa Alliance women recognized for service 


to their church and their community 


A full-page of story and pictures in the 
Tulsa Tribune February 5 honored the 
women of the All Souls Unitarian Church 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Said the headline, 
“All Souls Alliance Serves Church and Its 
Community.” 

Pictures showed the work which the 
women have been doing for a number of 
civic organizations under their president, 
Mrs. Claude O. White. They have given 
$235 to the auxiliary of the Hillcrest Medi- 
cal Center to buy hydrotherapy equipment. 
Twice a year, the Alliance conducts a rum- 
mage sale with the funds earmarked for 
service projects. Another sale provided a 
$300 television set for the women’s cottage 
at Eastern Oklahoma State Hospital. The 
group’s play-reading series helps finance 
the community service projects. 

Alliance members have been working for 
two years to set up a church library—a 
board has been organized, a church librarian 
appointed and the library is about to be- 
come a reality. 

Newest project of the Tulsa Unitarian 
women is educational work for mentally 
retarded children. With the county council 
for the retarded, the Alliance will help to 
stimulate public concern and increase pub- 
lic information about this problem. 

As the paper pointed out: “Providing op- 
portunities for stimulation of the inner 
religious self, in order to create renewed 
zeal for serving the world around them, is 
the reason the women of All Souls Unitar- 
ian Church are banded together in their 
Alliance.” 
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Ministers protest 
to Senate Committee 


Seventeen leaders of various religious 
groups, including Dr. Dana McLean Gree- 


ley, minister of Arlington Street Church, — 


Boston; and Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., signed a widely publicized 
protest addressed to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on the use of “testimony by 
informers.” 4 

The resolution of February 16, which 
they asked be submitted to the subcommit- 
tee on civil rights, said: “We would make 
a distinction between informers and investi- 
gators employed by government agencies 
. . . The informer is a public accuser . 
Up to now, informers, who have been pro- 
fuse in accusations against fellow citizens, 
have not been cited for or charged with 
perjury in a court of law. Yet we have 
strong reason to believe that some informers 
who have traduced large numbers of citi- 
zens have not spoken the truth.” 


TV MODERATOR: Rev. Isaiah J. Domas, 
minister of the Unitarian Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., is moderator of the local TV pro- 
gram “Council Chamber” sponsored by 
KFOR and the Lincoln Council of Human 
Relations of which he is president. On his 
March 11 program, Alan Barth of the 
Washington Post participated in the panel 
on “The Loyalty of Free Men.” 


Our Universalist neighbors 


@ $250,000 in pledges has been raised by 
Universalists for new buildings and expan- 
sion at the St. Lawrence Theological School 
to replace the old structures destroyed by 
fire in 1951. 

@ Work will start this spring on a modern 
building for the First Universalist’ Church 
of Chicago. Since it will stand in a noisy 
metropolitan area, it has been designed with 
a wall and courtyard for shelter and quiet. 
@ The treasurer of the Universalist Church 
of America has been elected mayor of 
Concord, N.H. He is Howe Anderson, mem- 
ber of Concord’s White Memorial Univer- 
salist Church. 


FOR BETTER WORLDS: Dr. Wendell 
Johnson, at one time Judy Lecturer at The 
Peoples Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was 
named ‘winner of a $1,000 award from the 
Institute of Humanics, Inc. for submitting 
the most creative idea of what he would 
do with the money. Dr. Johnson would write 
“a new kind of book for children . . . about 
a wonderful new way to live .. . for better 
worlds to make on this old earth... an 
endlessly thrilling search for better things 
to believe.” 


MEMORIAL IN MUSIC: Several weeks 
after the Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Portsmouth, N. H., had honored Dr. and 
Mrs. William Safford Jones, by dedicating 
the new church organ to them, Dr. Jones 
died. He was minister of the church for 23 
years, retiring in 1945. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Canadian Unitarian 
heads Boy Scouts 


A Canadian Unitarian, F. J. Finlay, has 
become the new chief executive commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Boy Scouts. 

Mr. Finlay gave up his position as secre- 
tary of the Bank of Nova Scotia to come to 
Ottawa to head ae scouting. As Nova 

@ Scotia bank leader, he 
had been a member of 
the Unitarian church of 
Toronto. He came to 
Canada from Scotland 
‘by way of the West 
Indies and has been ac- 
tive in scouting most of 
his life. He became dis- 
trict scoutmaster in 
Toronto in 1944, area 
commissioner in 1948, and Toronto Metro- 
politan Commissioner in 1952. He has been 
on the Canadian General Council for the 
last three years. 

Mr. Finlay said of his new job: “I have 
always liked scouting and I felt it was an 
ideal way to end my career. Scouting ap- 
peals to me and if I can make any contribu- 
tion to the young people of Canada I shall 
feel well repaid.” One of his two sons is a 
master at Upper Canada College; the other 
is a student at Ontario Agricultural College. 


Nominated by Harvard 


John P. Marquand, member of the New- 
buryport Unitarian church, was nominated 
for election to the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College. The noted author, who is 
a Harvard graduate of the class of 1915, 
and holds Litt. D. degrees from Harvard, 
University of Maine, Rollins, Rochester, 
Northeastern, and Yale, is on the Book of 
the Month Club’s editorial board. He was 
given the Pulitzer Prize in 1938 for The 
Late George Apley and is the author of a 
number of books including H. M. Pulham 
Esquire, So Little Time, Point of No Return. 
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Minister honored 
for brotherhood 


The Richmond Afro-American’s annual 
honor roll this year included Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
“a minister who fearlessly fights for the 
brotherhood of man.” He was the only white 
man to receive one of the awards. The paper 
noted that he had preached on various racial 
problems and that “by facing the issues 
squarely,” he had “rendered an outstanding 
service to the community and to the nation.” 

“At a time when too many clergymen 
sidestep the moral and spiritual issues of 
segregation, the Rev. Mr. Lupton freely 
uses the ‘freedom of the pulpit’ granted by 
Unitarianism, to speak with complete sin- 
cerity on social as well as theological sub- 
jects.” 


Unitarians in politics 


A number of Unitarians are taking an 
increasingly active part in politics: Eugene 
S. Daniel Jr., member of the Unitarian 
Church of Franklin, N. H., and former 
mayor of the town, is a candidate for the 
United States Senate on the Democratic 
ticket; Mrs. Katherine Smith Ferguson of 
the Evanston Unitarian Church has been 
nominated on the Democratic slate for Cook 
County Board of Commissioners; John Ely 
Jr., member of the Peoples Church of Cedar 
Rapids, former member of the board of 
trustees, is running in the Democratic pri- 
mary for the state legislature. 


UNITARIANS STUDY YOUTH: Three of 
nine members of a Youth Study Commis- 
sion formed to survey juvenile problems in 
Lexington, Mass., were active Unitarian lay- 
men. The commission recommended: more 
school staff in guidance, industrial arts, 
physical education and music; new school 
departments, including a high school course 
on family life; an adult evening class for 
parents on youth problems; construction of 
new elementary schools, more play areas 
and expanded recreation programs; appoint- 
ment of a full-time youth officer in the 
police department; establishment of a youth 
center, and many other improvements in 
the town’s program for youth. 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Miss Susan M. Andrews, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion; Mr. John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 
9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and 
Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 874 Beacon 
St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, and the Rev. Todd 
James Taylor, Ministers. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 
a.m.; Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 3 p.m.; 
Wligh Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Age Supper 7 p.m. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON 
WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. George R. 
Plagenz, Assistant. Elwood EE. Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 A. M. Half 
Hour of Organ Music Monday at 12:10. Noonday Services 
with guest preachers Tuesday through Friday. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
alld 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 

r. 


Unitarians of the month 


Edgar M. Gemmell 


Princeton appoints 


administrative secretary 


An active layman of the new Princeton 
Unitarian church and chairman of its pub- 
lic information committee has been ap- 
pointed Administrative Secretary of Prince- 
ton University. 

Edgar M. Gemmell was regional public 
relations manager of E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours and Co. for northern New Jersey 
before assuming his new duties. The newly- 
created post at Princeton will relieve the 
president’s office of administrative work. 

Mr. Gemmell, a graduate of Phillips 
Exeter and Princeton University, was ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Princeton 
University Fund in 1939. In that post, ac- 
cording to the local paper, “he laid the 
foundations for the all-important Annual 
Giving Program, now rightfully described 
as ‘Princeton’s Life-Line. The Gemmell- 
piloted project convinced the skeptics, pro- 
duced $80,002.14 from 3,439 contribu- 
tors...” (Last year, Annual Giving topped 
$650,000.) He served in public relations 
positions in New York and Baltimore firms 
before he went to Princeton, then joined 
the Navy where he rose to rank of lieuten- 
ant commander and photographic officer of 
the Eighth Fleet, After the war, he studied 
at Yale’s Labor and Management Center 
before going to DuPont. 

The Princeton newspaper, learning of his 
appointment, nominated him as “Princeton’s 
Man of the Week” and said of him: “For 
his contagious enthusiasm for the job that 
lies ahead; for his understanding of how 
education and industry can move forward 
together and work even more effectively for 
common ends; for believing that educa- 
tional administrators are first of all 
‘drawers of water and hewers of wood’ for 
scholar-teachers and those whom _ they 
teach; he is the Editor’s nominee.” 
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Proctor honors head 
on 25th anniversary 


In honor of his quarter century of service 
as teacher and administrator at New Hamp- 
shire’s Proctor Academy, Andover, a cele- 
: oes bration will be held 
this spring for 
Headmaster Lyle H. 
Farrell and a 25th 
Anniversary Fund 
has been established 
in his name. 

The special fund 
will provide money 
: oe for curriculum ex- 

Lyle H. Farrell pansion, scholar- 
ships and capital improvements. 

The 25th year will be completed in Sep- 
tember, 1954. In those years, the Academy, 
which was founded by Unitarians, developed 
and expanded. During the depression, the 
enrollment dipped to 28, but today it has 
risen to 120 boys in grades nine through 
twelve. 

One of Mr. Farrell’s most outstanding 
contributions was the Remedial Reading 
Program which he designed. He was instru- 
mental in founding the National Association 
of Remedial Teaching, and in 1952 he 
served as president of the New England 
Reading Association, 

During his tenure, most of the buildings 
were rebuilt and modernized; an athletic 
field took the place of a swamp; fifteen 
miles of ski trails were constructed; a sail- 
ing program and boat shop were organized. 

Mr. Farrell succeeded J. Halsey Gulick 
as headmaster in 1952. He has a number of 
diverse interests beyond Proctor. He serves 
as a member of the executive committee of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association, 
deputy forest fire warden of the New Hamp- 
shire Forestry Department, and treasurer of 
The Orton Society designed to promulgate 
information on language disability. 


Unitarian continues 
Roosevelt series 


Frank Freidel, member of the Unitarian 
Church of Urbana, Illinois, is the author of 
Franklin Roosevelt: The Ordeal, second vol- 
ume in a projected six-volume life of the 
late President. 

Mr. Freidel taught at the University of 
Illinois, served as a visiting professor at 
Harvard and is now a member of the his- 
tory department of Stanford University. His 
book has received numerous commendatory 
reviews. The first volume, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—The Apprenticeship, was called 
by another Unitarian, Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., “the best available account of Franklin 
Roosevelt in his formative years.” Schles- 
inger said: “It marks the emergence of a 
new and able figure in the field of American 
historical scholarship.” 

The Ordeal tells of the years from the 
end of Roosevelt’s Navy career and the at- 
tack of polio to his election as governor of 
New York. Jonathan Daniels reported that 
the book is “one of the most important 
books of the decade.” The series is the first 
biographical study of F.D.R. based on 
manuscript materials. 
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Mrs. Priest nominated 
for Alliance president 


Mrs. H. Malcolm Priest, treasurer of the 
General Alliance, has been nominated as 
president. Election will be held at the an- 
nual meetings in May. 

Mrs. Priest, who is a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, has 
held a number of offices in her local Alli- 
ance and was a member of the Alliance 
Unitarian Extension Committee for two 
years, director of the General Alliance for 
four years. She has served on the executive 
committee for six years and has been treas- 
urer since 1951. The nominee has been 
active as discussion leader at a number of 
regional conferences and served on the 
board of trustees of her church and on the 
board of the League of Women Voters of 
Pittsburgh. 


Youth chosen delegate 


David Sargent, 17-year-old Eagle Scout 
from Peabody, Mass., will go to Chicago as 
Massachusetts’ representative “Young Out- 
door American.” He was chosen by Gover- 
oS > tnor Christian A. Herter 

to attend the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America 
conference which will 
iplan ways in which 
‘youth can help in con- 
ervation. 
Sargent is president 
f the youth group at 
the Park Street church, 
president of the Essex 
Federation of American Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Youth, choir boy, and member of 
the dramatic guild, stamp club, civics club 
and 4-H club. He is a member of a number 
of conservation societies and a staff member 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 


KRING LEADS CONFERENCE: Rev. - 


Walter D. Kring, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Worcester and secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
served as moderator for a three-day inter- 
faith conference at Mount Holyoke College 
in February on “Personal Faith in the Un- 
certain Today.” He also participated in the 
final panel session with a Jewish rabbi, a 
Catholic priest and a Baptist minister on 
“Religion and Psychology: A Basis for 
Creative Living.” 


AUA ON TOUR: Melvin Arnold, editor of 
the Beacon Press, managing editor of The 
Christian Register, and director of the 
AUA’s division of publications, visited a 
number of Unitarian churches and fellow- 
ships in the Pacific Coast Unitarian Con- 
ference on a speaking tour during February 
and March. Miss Frances Wood, director of 
church schools for the division of education, 
visited church schools in a number of cities 
in the South during March. 


BALDWIN UNITARIAN ELECTED: The 
new vice-president of the American Ethno- 
logical Society is Dr. Joseph Bram, member 
of the South Nassau Unitarian Church, 
Baldwin, Long Island. 


PULPIT FACTS 


Glenn O. Canfield has become minister 
of the newly-formed United Liberal Church 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

Helgi I. Borgford, formerly minister of 
the church in Winchendon, Mass., has been 
called to the Unitarian Church in Hollis, 
N.Y. He began his duties there on April 4. 
On the same Sunday, W. Wallace Bush left 
the- Quincy Church for the First Parish in 
Duxbury, Mass., and Robert H. MacPherson 
was called to serve the Universalist Church 
in Auburn, Maine. 

E. Burdette Backus is now serving as in- 
terim minister in Tacoma, Washington. 

George G. Brooks has been serving the 
church in Saco, Maine since last January. 

Leonard G. Kirkegaard began his duties 
in Stoneham, Mass., on February 1. On the 
same day, Edward L. Ericson was called to 
his first pulpit in Eugene, Oregon. 

New minister of the Rockford, IIl., church 
is Victor V. Goff. He was minister previ- 
ously in East Lexington, Mass. 

W. Curtis Crawford has been called to 
New London, Conn. He has been minister 
of the church in North Easton, Mass. 
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Installations and Ordinations 

Jan. 10—James Harold Hadley, Installed 
at Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Feb. 21—Francis C. Schlater, Installed at 
Middleboro, Mass. 

Feb. 28—Charles C. Forman, Installed at 
Plymouth, Mass. 

March 7—Leonard G. Kirkegaard, Ordained 
and installed at Stoneham, Mass. ~ 
March 14—Frank Gentile, Installed at De- 
troit, Mich. (Northwest Unitarian Univer- 
salist Church) 

April 23—Arthur R. Graham, to be in- 
stalled at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

April 25—Ralph E. Kyper, to be installed 
at Milford and Wilton Centre, N.H. 

May 2—John E. Trowbridge, to be ordained 
and installed at Bangor, Maine. 

June 18—C. Leon Hopper Jr., to be ordained 
and installed at Petersham, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 

A Society for friendly service found- 
ed by Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 
1870. Central organization of Lend a 
Hand clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
cooperation with other agencies. Pro- 
vides vacations and convalescent care. 
Loans wheelchairs and _ crutches. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission 
assists school and community libraries. 

Literature about the work will be 
sent on application. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 


Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


NUMBER 100: When the 100th member 
signed the rolls of the new Unitarian Church 
of Birmingham, Ala., a special ceremony 
was held. Above (left to right): Dr. Joseph 
F. Volker, dean of the school of dentistry at 
the University of Alabama; Rev. Alfred 
Hobart, minister of the new church; Dr. 
Ward W. Pigman, chairman of the member- 
ship committee; Mr. Ralph Kirk, number 
100. 


A place of their own 


Many fellowships have difficulty locating 
places big enough for their services, church 
school classes and other programs. Chico, 
Calif. is holding its meetings in a house 
whose walls and floor they patched, plas- 
tered and painted. Lexington, Ky., has pur- 
chased a church building vacated by a 
Church of Christ congregation, the fifth 
fellowship to buy its own building. San 
Mateo, Calif., with 54 members and a 
church school enrollment of 65, is consider- 
ing plans to build a temporary building of 
its own. Bethlehem, Pa., has a new Unitar- 
ian House and members are busy renovating. 


JAPANESE LEADER VISITS: Dr. Hideo 
Kishimoto, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Religious Studies in Japan and 
chairman of the Japan Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, was the guest of the American 
Unitarian Association at a recent visit to 
Boston. He is visiting professor of philos- 
ophy at Stanford, head of the department of 
comparative religion at the University of 
Tokyo. He has published The Varieties of 
Religious Phenomena and translated John 
Dewey’s A Common Faith into Japanese. 


FOR WORLD INFORMATION: Miss 
Mildred Mason, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Bela Sziklas of the West Newton. Uni- 
tarian Church, is home on leave from her 
position as editor of Free World Magazine, 
published in Manila for Southeast Asia 
under the United States Information Agency. 


Letter to Unitarian M.D.’s 


We need a doctor in the house. Early this 
summer—June 26 to July 3—the New Eng- 
land Unitarian Youth will hold their an- 
nual leadership program at the Isle of 
Shoals, ten miles off the coast of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. For safety’s sake, 
it is necessary to have a doctor on the 
island during the youth conference. This is 
a must—no doctor, no conference. We ap- 
peal, dear doctors, to your Hippocratic oath, 
though we shall strive to keep in the best 
of health. We want to make this week one 
that you will enjoy and remember with 
pleasure. Come see liberal youth in action. 
Join us for a week—we need you. You will 
be foresaking your practice; but, just think, 
you will be able to bask on the rocks of an 
island in the Atlantic. We take care of the 
costs and you may bring your family. 

BARBARA HUSBANDS 
Needham, Mass. 


Professor circles globe 


Dr. George R. Cowgill, professor of nutri- 
tion at Yale and a member of the New 
Haven Unitarian Society, returned recently 
from a seven-weeks’ trip around the world. 
After three weeks in the Philippines, where 
he attended the eighth Pacific Science Con- 
gress in Manila, Dr. Cowgill continued his 
trip by way of Hong Kong, Siam, India, 
Lebanon, and Istanbul. 


REASON TRIUMPHS AT EUGENE: 
When a lively public forum was held on 
proposed off-street parking, at the Unitarian 
Church of Eugene, Ore., the Eugene Regis- 
ter-Guard pointed out that Chairman Ivan 
Niven, professor of mathematics at the 
University of Oregon and long-time Unitar- 
ian, “was successful in keeping tempers 
down and the program on time. When 
tempers flared several times during the dis- 
cussion, Niven quickly took command of the 
situation and moved discussion to other 
points.” The forums are sponsored by the 
college Channing Club and young married 
couples club. 


SPEAKING DATE: Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, 
Professor of History and Political Sci- 
ence at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and former Moderator of the A.U.A.., 
was invited to take part in the three-day 
Conference on Federalism which was held 
as part of the Bicentennial Convocation of 
Columbia University at New York. Dr. 
Deutsch returned to his teaching duties at 
M.I.T. last month, after a year’s leave of 
absence which he spent as Visiting Profes- 
sor in Research at Princeton University. 
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Wisdom of Life from the Bible 


contains the moral, ethical, philo- 
sophical and practical precepts of the 
Bible. More than 400 subjects of vital 
human interest, with an introduction 
by Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer of 
Harvard. 


Price $2.00 postpaid. Money back if not 
satisfied. Order the book from the author, 


Jacob M. Adison 
33 Wales St., Dorchester, Mass. 


LAYING ON OF THE HANDS: An un- 
usual picture of an installation and ordina- 
tion service. Rev. Peter Raible kneels in 
the First Unitarian Church of Providence, 
R. I., where he was installed as assistant 
minister; (left to right) Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the A.U.A.; Dr. Robert 
T. Schacht, minister of the church; and 
his father, Rev. Robert Raible of Dallas, 


lay their hand on the young minister’s head. 
—Photo by the Providence Journal-Evening Bulletin 


SCIENCE AWARD: Steven Pattee, mem- 
ber of The Peoples Church of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, and high school biology teacher, 
won one of twelve national Science Achieve- 
ment Awards from the American Society 
for Metals. The awards were for essays on 
the most effective ways of working with 
students. His Biology Club publishes a series 
of natural history booklets: in cooperation 
with the school’s departments of art, Eng- 
lish and printing. 
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BUDDHISTS AND UNITARIANS TO- 
GETHER: For the first time in the history 
of Hawaii, a religious group of the Christian 
tradition met with a Buddhist congregation 
when the Unitarian Fellowship held joint 
services with the temple. Above, leaders of 
the two organizations greet each other. 
—Photo from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
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A WISE VISITOR: At the first service of 
the new minister, Rev. Edward Ericson, at 
the Unitarian Church of Eugene, Ore., the 
congregation noted that a strange visitor 
had joined them—an owl perched above the 
pulpit on the drapes and remained for the 
rest of the service. It made the front page 
of the Eugene Register-Guard— an appro- 
priately-timed bit of fame—when an alert 
member, Mrs. Lewis Smith, called a news 
photographer before the sermon was through. 
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NEW MINISTER FOR QUINCY: Rev. 
Tom J. Malony was installed recently at 
the Unitarian Church of Quincy, Ill. Left 
to right are Dr. T. L. Stebbins, board chair- 
man; Rev. David C. Kinnard, Presbyterian 
minister; Mr. Maloney; Rev. Edwin T. Bueh- 
rer, president of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference; Rev. Randall Hilton, director, West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. 
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Religion that ‘unites men’ 


The Chicago Daily News, in a recent 
column “A Stranger Goes To Church,” 
featured Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of 
Peoples Church, the largest Unitarian church 
on the continent. 

“Worshippers from Canada, Sweden, 
Massachusetts and California . . . attested 
to Dr. Bradley’s reputation as a_ globe- 
trotting minister, editor-author and lecturer,” 
the News said. It quoted Dr. Bradley as 
saying that “My religion is this. I believe in 
the reality of God and the unimpeachable 
leadership of Jesus. The highest religion is 
that which unites men.” 

The reporter pointed out: “Busts of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Ralph Waldo Emerson on 
the rostrum reflect the church’s affiliation 
with Unitarianism in 1923.” 


Fellowship sponsors 
Jefferson programs 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Los Alamos, 
N.M., is one of the sponsoring groups for 
the broadcast of “The Jeffersonian Heri- 
tage,” a series of radio programs which have 
been published by Beacon Press, The Uni- 
tarians got together with the B’nai B’rith, 
Hadassah, a high school drama club, Ki- 
wanis, Lions club, and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars to present the program to the 
community as a public service. The groups 
have also helped to buy a set of the record- 
ings for use in the public schools. 


QUARTET ON NAACP: In Richmond, 
Va., four members of the Unitarian church 
have been elected to the 1954 executive com- 
mittee of the citys NAACP chapter (Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People). The minister’s wife, Mrs. 
Dilworth Lupton, is chairman of the group’s 
Legal Redress and Legislation Committee. 


RED LETTER DAY: Boy Scout Sunday in 
the western district of Newton, Mass., was a 
“red letter’ day for community relations; 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Cubs, Scouts, 
Explorers and Sea Scouts met at the Uni- 
tarian church for a Sunday morning service. 


PTA HONORS: Miss Margaret Badger, a 
member of the First Unitarian Society of 
Ithaca, N. Y., was honored by the West Hill 
School Parent-Teachers’ Association this 
fall. Miss Badger, who has taught in the 
Ithaca Public Schools for over thirty years, 
was awarded an honorary lifetime member- 
ship in the PTA, with “respect, regard, and 
affection.” 


STUDENTS MEET IN CHURCH: The stu- 
dent fellowship of the State Teacher College 
in Bridgewater, Mass., held its daily Lenten 
services in the First Parish Unitarian Church. 
An interfaith group, it has established a 
lending library on comparative religions, in- 
cluding Unitarianism. 


MINISTER AIDS LIBRARY; Rev. Paul 
H. Chapman, minister of the All Souls 
Church (Unitarian), Greénfield, Mass., is 
chairman of the survey committee to study 
the town’s public library. He reports that 
a new library building may result. 


: “Holly” and Charles Irving 
Note on a TV star 


Unitarians who see TV or hear radio’s 
“The Road of Life” should pay special atten- 
tion to Pearl. In real life she is Hollis Irving, 
Unitarian. According to the magazine Radio- 
TV Mirror, she grew up in Minneapolis 
where she got her early training for the 
theater in a children’s play at the Unitarian 
church. “After the performance, a woman 
came up to Hollis, and said, ‘Little girl, 
you have a great, great talent for acting. 
You must do something about it.’ She did. In 
her backyard productions with the neigh- 
bors’ children, the admission charge was 
raised to two straight pins.” 


BEACON “INFORMATION SERVICE”: 
The United States Information Agency has 
received permission from Beacon Press to 
use excerpts from Monnerot’s Sociology and 
Psychology of Communism in the English, 
Spanish and Japanese editions of its mag- 
azine Problems of Communism. 
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Birthday— 


(Continued from page 23) 


Smithsonian Institution in 1895, but the 
English text was not published until 1902, 
when the 57th Congress ordered 9000 
copies “3000 for the use of the Senate 
and 6000 for the use of the House.” The 
religion of Thomas Jefferson was at last 
being put to practical use in America in 
a period in which the social conscience 
of our country was experiencing a new 
awakening. 

Religious tolerance has always been 
the most publicized feature of Jefferson’s 
philosophy. Unfortunately this tolerance 
is too often quoted by those who, seek- 
ing to rationalize their own lack of faith, 
would support this on the authority of 
sO eminent a man. But, as we have seen, 
Jefferson’s was not the tolerance which 
arises from indifference to religion, but 
the tolerance which has its roots in the 
belief that every man has a right to his 
own convictions. 

One of the three services for which 
Jefferson most desired to be remembered 
was his authorship of the “Statute For 
Religious Freedom,” passed by the Vir- 
ginia Legislature in 1779. His pride in 
this Act is understandable, for it is one 
of the great foundation stones of our 
Republic. Not only did it serve as a 
model for similar acts in other states of 
the early Confederation, but it foretold 
and encouraged the complete separation 
of Church and State in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In a letter to little Thomas Jefferson 
Smith, his namesake, the great statesman 
wrote, not long before his death, this 
farewell message: “This letter will be to 
you as one from the dead. The writer 
will be in the grave before you can 
weigh its counsel. Adore God. Reverence 
and cherish your parents. Love your 
neighbor as yourself, and your country 
more than yourself. Be just. Be true. 
Murmur not at the ways of Providence. 
So shall the life into which you have 
entered be the portal to one of eternal 
and ineffable bliss. And if to the dead it 
is permitted to care for the things, of this 
world, every action of your life will be 


under my regard.” 

This, I believe, is the epitome of 
Thomas Jefferson’s religion. A simple 
religion which even a child can under- 
stand. A religion of love which offers 
comfort to a warring and sin-sick world. 
And, withal, a reasonable religion of 
which even an “intellectual” need not be 
ashamed. 


Egg-heads— 
(Continued from page 21) 


hours in case of open warfare, but you 
must remember that the fiction of peace 
exists and we are honor bound to act 
honorably and peacefully. 

We pay our security agencies to pro- 
tect us. Let them do their work, for 
which they are paid. I have seen some 
of them busy at their trade, and I think 
they do well. As long as we see they 
don’t eat the wrong kind of meat, we 
needn’t fear for our civil liberties. What 
few traitors they haven’t down on their 
file cards and tape recorders, we can ab- 
sorb in our vast population. Let the legis- 
lators stick to the job we hire them to do. 
That will take all the ability most men 
have, and more time and strength than I 
believe any of them have. Let the play- 
writers hold a mirror up to our foibles. 
Let the authors point out the distant 
stars. Let the preachers hurl the chal- 
lenge of the living God into men’s lives. 
Let the professors open the wisdom of the 
past. Let the scientists explore the mys- 
teries of God’s treasure house. 

Our founding fathers wrote a docu- 
ment fitted to the future. They insisted 
that a human society must be free in all 
ways to move ahead. They licensed the 
dreamer to follow his will-o-the-wisp to 
the blue horizon, for they knew of no 
other way to enlarge the human spirit 
and glorify the fellowship of man. 

Where is God? Back, say the cowards, 
back in the ancient days of human slav- 
ery and misery. Back in the dim past, 
God walked with the rulers and the 
mightiest trembled before his imperial 
majesty. Ahead, say the dreamers, ahead 
goes the unknown, unseen God, a cloud 


by day, a pillar of flame by night, calling 
over his shoulder to men to come on 
ahead, where life is free and all are in 
felicity together. 

Only the cowards, who see God in the 
yesterdays, will break in this hour of ten- 
sion. Brave men will teach boys and girls 
that God expects them to live fully, wise- 
ly, and ever expectantly. Brave men will 
write plays and books as if to their peers, 
saying, “One of our company is out ahead. 
He wants us to trust that his truth, his 
love, his righteousness wil triumph.” 


Counterrevolution— 
(Continued from page 20) 


leads us to think we must choose be- 
tween arbitrary authority on the one 
hand or lawlessness on the other. 

If we exert our leadership and hold 
to our faith in law, we can keep the 
United States from being forced to 
choose between the two deadly horns of 
this false dilemma. Communism, most 
powerful of the present reactionary 
groups, depends upon military force only 
as an auxiliary to its chief reliance, 
which is the deterioration of free insti- 
tutions, the indifference of the masses 
and revolt by well-organized and dis- 
ciplined minority. It can never succeed 
here so long as we understand and appre- 
ciate the meaning, vitality and enduring 
character of the American tradition and 
what is involved in preserving it in all 
its integrity. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
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counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 
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write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


(Continued from page 8) 

To illustrate: many a “good” citizen was heard to say last 
fall when the various municipal Community Fund drives 
were on, “I’m bored with the Red Feather campaign. It’s 
all too impersonal.” The community services in our large 
cities are so large and so many, they are in truth impersonal 
to most givers. People aren’t excited about it any more. The 
novelty has gone out of it, the pioneering in money-raising 
methods is largely past, and people are putting their energy 
and their ingenuity into the various medical appeals, which 
are new. 

Hardly a choice between good and evil here, you say. But 
stop and think a moment. Elliott Henderson, President of 
the Boston Council of the Boy Scouts of America, said not 
long ago, “If I had $9,000, I would put two workers in Rox- 
bury [a part of Boston with one of the city’s worst records 


of juvenile delinquency]. I would have them organize cub 
packs among 8-year-old boys, before the gangs begin to form. 
Cubs look up to Scouts, and experience has shown that most 
of those boys would become Scouts.” Then Mr. Henderson 
added, significantly, “If each of those workers kept one boy 
from becoming delinquent and turning into a criminal, the 
State of Massachusetts would save money on the transaction.” 
That is the practical side of it. The moral side of it is that 
there is no adequate scouting program in the part of Boston 
known as Roxbury because a lot of “good” people are bored 
with the Community Fund. 

Is this one more appeal for support for the Red Feather 
by some mischance six months off in its timing? If it seems 
so to the reader, it has failed in its purpose. Evil has a sub- 
tlety that sometimes defies the ability of good men to pene- 
trate. D. H. 
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The holiness of beauty and the beauty of holiness... 
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Strength and beauty are in the sanctuary 
of the Children’s Chapel, dedicated Feb- 
ruary 21 at the Neighborhood-Church of 
Pasadena (Unitarian-Congregational) by 
the minister, Rev. Curtis Beach. Gift of 
Mrs. William C. Free, who is over 80, it 
symbolizes the timelessness of living reli- 
gion. Architect Whitney Smith designed it 
of redwood, stucco, and glass for “a new 
song” of worship. Where chapels of another 
generation placed an inanimate altar, here 
is a living one—a window facing an ivy- 
covered wall; when the window is opened, 
the altar becomes the out-of-doors. Eighty 
children can be seated in the chapel whose 
glass and redwood entranceway forms a 
triangle of aspiration looking out upon a 
giant pitasporum tree—“Let the field be joy- 
ful and all that is therein: then shall all 
the trees of the wood rejoice.” Albert Stew- 
art designed sculptured doors with symbols 
based on Beacon’s Martin and Judy series 
of man, his arts, and his universe, repre- 
senting the questing spirit of mankind: 
“Worship in the beauty of holiness . . . Let 
the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be 
glad.” 


